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"A glimpse of Dwight Hall, headquarters of the Yale Christian Association (at the left of the Harkness Tower). 
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LIBRARIES HAVE 
THEIR CSES———— 


---but you would hardly be content to let the library 
take the place of those purely personal contacts and 
experiences---with a little group of fellow students, some 
few professors, an occasional conference, a visiting 
speaker---which make college life. Nor can a library 


copy of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN take the place of 


your personal copy. 








Every officer---the president, each committee chairman and faculty advisor--- 


will find THE INTERCOLLEGIAN an indispensable ally in keeping up with--- 


¢ @ @ Students on other campuses who are facing problems similar to your own 
and initiating projects you will want to know about or support ; 


@ @ @ The World's Student Christian Federation---the international student organi- 
zation which is one of the clear lights in the present dark world panorama ; 


¢ @ @ Writers and thinkers you would gladly go a hundred miles to hear. 
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Master of the Centuries 


| cannot put the presence by, of him, the crucified, 

\Who moves men’s spirits with his love, as doth the moon 
the tide; 

Again | see the life he lived, the godlike death he died. 


Again | see upon the cross that great soul-battle fought, 

Into the texture of the world the tale of which is wrought 

Until it hath become the woof of human deed and 
thought, 

And, joining with the cadenced bells that all the morn- 
ing Fill, 

His cry of agony doth yet my inmost being thrill, 

Like some fresh grief from yesterday that tears the heart- 
strings still. 


| cannot put his presence by, | meet him everywhere ; 
| meet him in the country town, the busy market-square ; 
The mansion and the tenement attest his presence there. 


Upon the funneled ships at sea he sets his shining feet; 

The distant ends of empire not in vain his name repeat,--- 

And, like the presence of a rose, he makes the whole 
world sweet. 


He comes to break the barriers down raised up by barren 
creeds ; 

About the globe from zone to zone, like sunlight he 
proceeds ; 

He comes to give the world's starved heart the perfect 
love it needs--- 


The Christ, whose friends have played him false, whom 
dogmas have belied, 

Still speaking to the hearts of men---tho’ shamed and 
crucified, 

The Master of the centuries who will not be denied ! 


HARRY KEMP. 
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EDITORIAL 


Christian ? or Religious? .. . 


WE HEAR of the question emerging in several 
universities, “Would it be better if it were a Re- 
ligious rather than a Christian Association?” 
Such a question cuts to the very foundation of 
things—in religion, in education and in the Stu- 
dent Movement. Our first word, therefore, would 
be to delay long enough for clear thinking and for 
wide consultation. In one recent case the issue 
was rushed through to attain an immediate but 
ephemeral standing with a certain group, only to 
discover later that certain other perhaps less ar- 
ticulate groups were alienated. The move to 
broaden the basis in this way tends to take away 
those very elements which alone are an adequate 
basis for sustained fellowship and for enduring 
corporate religious codperation. Every cdllege 


needs a definitely Christian organization. Quite. 


likely there is need for an occasional interfaith 
meeting; well and good: have two organizations, 
friendly and coéperative, but distinct. There is 
little hope in the contrary policy of killing off a 
Christian society in the hope of launching a broad 
movement whose most distinctive belief is that 
one religion is just as good as another. Such a 
basis is both too thin and too brittle to elicit deep 
and enduring support from students. 


Which Religion? .. . 


STUDENTS SHOULD NOT be surprised that the true 
Christian faith is not easy to discover. Instead 
of being a code or a neat bundle of simple theory 
which can be handed to us by a parson or a parent 
or a professor, we discover that it has such mo- 
mentous words for our personal and our social 
life that it has to be studied, worked over, experi- 
mented with and then either accepted or rejected. 
Come to think of it, we must not marvel that it 
takes years to master engineering or banking, 
and similarly a personal faith to prop and steer 
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and kindle man’s life. So it is'a tribute to Chris- 
tianity that many earnest and able men differ 
about its fullness of meaning. It is a demonstra- 
tion of the many facets of truth in Christ. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry is a striking illus- 
tration. Many of the closest friends of the Stu- 
dent Movement differ radically in evaluating it— 
Professor Hocking and Rufus Jones vigorously 
support it, at least as a minimum common ground; 
while Robert Speer issues a powerful rejoinder 
and Professor Latourette says the Report is a 
product of outworn middle-aged liberalism! What 
shall the average undergraduate do, who is rea- 
sonably sure of his own religious experience, or 
who wants to develop a vital, reasonable Christian 
faith? He should do what in all ages men have 
had to do—make first-hand connections with Jesus 
Christ, read and study the records of his life, 
accept his personal daily discipline. Times like 
these make it not advisable merely but inevitable 
that both privately and in circles of friends stu- 
dents should study the life of Christ. 


“When Beer Comes Back’... 


WHAT PURPORTS to be an advertisement in Brew- 
ery Industry states: 


“When beer comes back....there must be a 
campaign of education and the one field in which 
this can be conducted is, fortunately, the mest 
important of all for immediate and future busi- 
ness—the colleges.... Not one-tenth of one per 
cent of the youth in college know what really good 
American beer tastes like. To them it is little 
more than a name. They will have to be ‘edu- 
cated....But beer can be restored to its former 
favor in colleges, which means the youth of the 
land. It cannot be done over night. So it seems 
that elemental reasoning makes it plain that the 
brewers should begin their publicity campaign in 
the college newspapers....It should be a codép- 
erative campaign to sell beer,....to make them 
avid for it.....” 
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We can see how this publicity campaign will 
save the day for many a college newspaper, but 
we cannot approve such an effort to use the col- 
leges as an entering wedge to win the youth of the 
nation to beer for the purely commercial advan- 
tage of the brewers. It is worth noting, just in 
passing, that opposition to prohibition apparently 
is not so universal as to make high-pressure ad- 
vertising strategy like this unnecessary. We had 
been led (almost) to suppose that on the morn- 
ing the beer parlors opened there would be a 
world series crowd waiting to get in! 


New Deal Required . . . 


SOMETIMES WE QUESTION the value of resolutions. 
We want action, we say, not words. But the re- 
cent action of the Superior Court of Baltimore in 
upholding the right of a Methodist freshman in 
the University of Maryland to abstain from mili- 
tary drill demonstrates the value of public decla- 
rations of faith and policy. The court’s decision 
states in part: 


An analysis of the resolution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church adopted in 1932 and a 
comparison of said resolution with the quotation 
from the Book of Discipline of the Society of 
Friends {supplied in the evidence} reveals no es- 
sential difference between the religious tenets of 
the Society of Friends and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on this question. Both religious or- 
ganizations deplore war and the preparation for 
war. Both support their members in refraining 
from such activity. Both leave to the conscience 
of the individual church-member the manner and 
degree of his personal adherence to the estab- 
lished tenets of the church. 

If religious conscientious objectors are excluded 
from their State-supported university except upon 
pain of relinquishing their religious beliefs and 
principles, then a religious test has been imposed 
as a condition of their enjoyment of its educa- 
tional privileges . . . if administrative action re- 
sults in the deprivation of rights guaranteed to 
a citizen by the Constitution and the laws of the 
State and of the United States, then .. . it 
nevertheless becomes the clear duty of a court to 
intervene in order to restore those rights. 


This gives us occasion to reiterate our firm be- 
lief that we have gone much too far in the whole 
questionable business of military preparedness. 
David Lawrence estimates that of the total na- 
tional budget of approximately three and one-half 
billion dollars, two billion, two hundred million is 
directly due to war. More is spent for the army 
and navy than is spent for all the civil functions 
of our national government, Some day an en- 
lightened conscience will arise and demand a new 
deal in a saner use of national resources and a 
saner policy of international coéperation. It is 
the business of the Christian Association Move- 
ment to create and cultivate such a conscience. 
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REPRINTED FROM THE COLLEGE PRESS 


Double Entendre ... 


THE AUGUST members of the United States Senate 
were shocked the other day when they were in- 
formed that certain college professors have been 
teaching students that corruption is to be found 
in the halls of Congress. Thoroughly dismayed 
were the legislators, and quite taken aback. 
That those on the scene should be unaware of 
a condition known to teachers in their cloistered 
retreats is not particularly amazing. It merely 
corroborates our contention that to learn all 
about graft and political corruption one should 
go to college. —New York University News. 


oJ 
Builders Wanted... 


AT A recent conference of educational leaders, 
emphasis was placed again and again on ways and 
means of developing men who shall be able to 
build in the future. Two aspects of the develop- 
ment of personality are mentioned in the news- 
paper reports of the conference—the acquirement 
of useful information and the ability to think. 
These are important indeed, but they are not the 
whole of education. The most valuable men who 
come out of college have something which is 
more than these, though founded upon them; 
namely, a vision of the possibilities for making life 
in the modern world a little more decent and 
worthwhile. Woodrow Wilson well expressed this 
idea: “A man does not establish his claim to an 
education merely by showing his diploma. His 
eyes must be lifted to some horizon which those 
less privileged than he have not been able to see. 
Unless he carries the freight of the spirit he has 
not been where spirits are bred.” 

But merely to have ideas and ideals is not 
enough. The college must so put them down into 
the very fibre of a man’s character that they can- 
not be shaken by any of the forces of the existing 
order, if its work is not to be in vain. For every 
generation sees young men going out of the uni- 
versities with high ideals which gradually give 
way under the pressure of conventional modes of 
thought and action. 

To what extent the college can put all these 
qualities in a man is hard to say. But certain it 
is that when the college produces men who are 
well informed, who can think, who have high 
vision and the strength of character to make the 
vision real, it will have become all that a college 
can desire to be. —The Princetonian. 


The function of high religion is to reveal to men the 
quality of mature experience; it is a prophecy of what 
life is like when desire is in perfect harmony with 
reality. It announces the discovery that men can enter 
into the realms of the spirit when they have outgrown 
all childishness.”—-WALTER LIPPMAN. 
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THE VALUE OF RELIGION 


o 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


WE HAVE, I think, gone beyond the day when 
a professor in one of our leading universities could 
jauntily write, “There is absolutely no reason to 
doubt that man is capable of going on happily and 
sanely without any sense of dependence upon God 
and without any apprehension of cosmic support.” 
That was the day of Coolidge prosperity, the two- 
car garage, the Insull empire, the flourishing 
night club, the best seller productions of Mr. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and the confident humanism of 
Dr. Dietrich and Professor Barnes; and that day 
has vanished. It has, indeed, so completely van- 
ished that some of us are beginning to doubt it 
was ever here. Today there are many people who 
feel far from certain that there is a God, but not 
many (if any) who feel able to go on happily and 
sanely without any apprehension of cosmic sup- 
port. 

When Tennyson’s In Memoriam was first pub- 
lished, Professor Sidgwick declared that it im- 
pressed upon him as it did upon others the in- 
eradicable conviction that human beings will not 
and, indeed, cannot acquiesce in a godless world. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove . 
Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Such has been the faith of many generations of 
the sons of men. It has always been possible to 
believe in a godless world—a lifeless, mechanistic 
universe unaware of its tiny human inhabitants, 
deaf to their prayers, blind to their needs. It has 
always been possible to believe that men them- 
selves are but flotsam and jetsam in a meaning- 
less stream of life which has come nobody knows 
whence and is flowing nobody knows whither. 
But hitherto humanity has rejected this atheistic 
hypothesis and there is reason to believe that it 
will continue to do so. 





New Realism 
There is no known fact which stands in the way 
of religious faith, and if the existence of God is 
obviously incapable of scientific proof, equally so 
is his non-existence. When it comes to the ques- 
tion, Is there a God? theist and atheist are in the 
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same boat, a boat which must be steered by faith. 
“I believe in God, the Father almighty’—that is 
a declaration of faith. “I believe that the uni- 
verse is just a vast collection of material particles 
in meaningless agitation’”—that, too, is a declara- 
tion of faith. Neither theism nor atheism is sci- 
entifically demonstrable. Both are assertions of 
faith; both are dictated, not so much by argument 
as by life. They are the natural, if not inevitable, 
outcomes of men’s major interests. Einstein is 
reported to have said that today the only religious 
people left in the world are scientists. Such a 
statement, however exaggerated it may be, is sig- 
nificant. It is men who supremely care for such 
spiritual values as truth who find possible and 
congenial a spiritual interpretation of life. They 
achieve within themselves a kind and degree of 
spiritual exaltation which enables them to believe 
that spiritual values are at once the greatest of all 
values and the surest of all clues as to the nature 
of the universe. It is not surprising that so many 
people belonging to our generation have lost their 
religious faith, seeing that ours has been a genera- 
tion that has given itself almost madly to the pur- 
suit of material things, a pursuit which inevitably 
produces a materialistic conception of life. Car- 
ing supremely for wealth, for pleasure, or for 
power, men fail to develop in themselves sufficient 
spiritual insight to recognize the vast significance 
of the spiritual experience of the race. Theism 
and atheism both are assertions which spring far 
less from intellectual processes than from those 
deeper and more controlling life processes which 
either open or close men’s eyes to spiritual reali- 
ties. 

Today increasing numbers of people are waking 
up to the fact that they may believe in God. They 
are also waking up to the fact that they need to do 
so, for theism makes for hope, whereas atheism 
makes for despair. So long as we were materially 
prosperous we did not feel the awful hopelessness 
of a materialistic philosophy. Our physical com- 
fort was a kind of anzsthetic which kept us un- 
aware of our spiritual desolation. But the lack 
of spiritual insight which prevented us from dis- 
covering God likewise prevented us from seeing 
on what prosperity must be built if it is to be 
real and enduring; and now that a prosperity 
that was built upon sand has fallen “with a 
mighty crash” we are beginning to feel how truly 
terrible are the utter negations of a materialistic 
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philosophy; no God, only matter above us and 
beneath us, no one to hear us when we pray, no 
one to help us when we fall, and we ourselves but 
matter in curious, senseless agitation, our lives 
without meaning, our suffering without signifi- 
cance, our labor at last in vain! 


Insect or God 


Religion, let it be explicity noted, has brought 
to man a conception of his own worth which he 
cannot afford to lose. 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of 

thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast 

ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visiteth him? 


Twenty-five hundred years ago the answer of re- 
ligion was: 
Thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And crownest him with glory and honor. 


And that is religion’s answer today, notwith- 
standing the fact that modern telescopes have dis- 
covered the existence of hundreds of millions of 
stars. In the presence of the unimaginable vastness 
of the stellar universe, religion still maintains its 
ancient faith that man is a spiritual being with a 
spiritual background and a spiritual destiny and, 
therefore, that he is greater and more significant 
than all those shining worlds which do not know 
that they shine. “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
That is religion’s conception of the worth of a 
human life. 

Consider, by way of contrast, the conception of 
man that emerges from a materialistic philosophy. 
What is man? Here are four answers, given by 
four modern materialists: “Man,” says one, “is 
an ape who chatters to himself of kinship with 
archangels while filthily he digs for ground nuts.” 
Says another, “Man is a sick fly taking a dizzy 
ride on a gigantic flywheel.” Says a third, ““Man’s 
life has no more meaning than that of the hum- 
blest insect which crawls from one annihilation 
to another.” And a fourth declares that men are 
but “tiny lumps of impure carbon and water, of 
complicated structure, with somewhat unusual 
physical and chemical properties [who] crawl 
about for a few years until they are dissolved 
again into the elements of which they are com- 
pounded.” 

Well, some one may say, what of it? You have 
in one case an answer which is, of course, quite 
acceptable to human pride, and you have in the 
other case an answer which may be promotive of 
a not undesirable human humility. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a materialistic philosophy does not 
tend to make men humble; it tends in some cases 
to make them proud. Have they not exhibited an 
extraordinary degree of courage in announcing 
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the discovery that they are but filthy apes, sick 
flies, insignificant insects, tiny lumps of impure 
carbon and water? In other cases it tends to make 
them first stoical, then cynical, and at last despair. 
ful; whereas religion, certainly in its great forms, 
tends to make men not proud but humble, inas- 
much as they recognize the awful gap between 
their potentialities and their achievements. At 
the same time, however, it tends to make them 
hopeful of becoming something greater than now 
they are. 

It is religion that has lifted man’s face from the 
clod, not in pride but in reverence and in aspira- 
tion. It is religion that has led man out of the 
jungle, filled him with a divine discontent, enabled 
him to dream dreams and see visions, encouraged 
him to undertake the impossible, and so to disci- 
pline and develop his powers. It is religion that, 
by believing in man, has helped him to believe in 
himself. It is religion that, seeing something di- 
vine in man, has confronted him with the magnifi- 
cent challenge, “You must be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 


Divine Dreams 


Moreover, it was religion’s conception of human 
worth that inspired the first great cry for justice 
ever heard in this world. Man, says religion, is 
a marvelous mixture of “dust and divinity.” His 
body, to be sure, is dust, but his spirit bears the 
imprint of the divine. Like God he can love, sac- 
rifice, and create; he can bring into existence that 
which had no existence until his mind conceived 
it and his hand executed it—a Chartres Cathedral, 
a Ninth Symphony, a Paradise Lost, the shining 
wings of an airplane; he can see beyond, some- 
thing which is not yet but ought to be; he can 
dream of a new heaven, a new earth, and valiantly 
labor to achieve it. His spirit does indeed bear 
the imprint of divinity. Therefore, says religion, 
woe unto anyone who treats him with contempt, 
woe unto anyone who grinds his face in the dust, 
woe unto anyone who puts weights on his feet or 
clips the wings of his spirit! In every age, reli- 
gion has produced prophets who cried out against 
injustice, against exploitation and oppression, and 
who pled for a social order which would insure 
to all men the indispensable conditions of spiritual 
growth and achievement. 

Consider, too, the source of the prophet’s cour- 
age. He has no weapons save truth and right. He 
faces unarmed a world armed to the teeth—a 
world which may, if it choose, take away his lib- 
erty and even his life. He utters his protest, 
knowing that many will be offended by it—all, in- 
deed, who are seeking personal gain at public cost. 
He makes his plea, knowing that only a few will 
hear and heed it. And his goal unreached, his 
dream unrealized, he dies defeated, but un- 
daunted! Whence the courage that upholds him? 

(Turn to page 186.) 
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New LEADERS 
ON THE OLD 
CAMPUS 


Dynamite ? Whitewash? Leaven? 3 
---chose your type of leadership.) 5 


+ 


By BRUCE CURRY 


* 


$0 YOU have been elected to the “Y” cabinet 
for next year? Congratulations! Or, someone 
has lined you up for work on a special committee? 
Possibly you never had pictured yourself in this 
role of leadership under the banner of the Chris- 
tian Association. Some of your friends got you 
in for it; some of your acquaintances may be 
smiling at the thought of it; you yourself may be 
half-embarrassed by the honor and wondering 
just how you are to live up to it. Perhaps you 
have served before and feel keenly how much 
room there is for improvement in the organiza- 
tion, and in yourself, and on the campus. 

For it is pretty much the same old campus— 
overorganized, driven, heedless, unconscious of 
spiritual need, not greatly impressed by the im- 
portance of the Christian Association or of any- 
thing else religious. It is ready to tolerate you if 
you make yourself useful in practical bits of serv- 
ice about the place; but it doesn’t really want 
your leadership into new and more brotherly ways 
of life, doesn’t want its semi-pagan thinking and 
living challenged by the high thoughts and ethical 
demands on which religion must always insist. 
The old campus is pretty much set in its ways and 
likes itself fairly well as it is. Try to lead it any- 
where, especially uphill, and you are tackling a 
man-sized task. Yet it isn’t hopeless, and you 
must have dreams of your own as to changes that 
could well be achieved—changes in people you 
know, changes in atmosphere, in the prevailing 
philosophy of life existing in groups with which 
you have some influence. 

Doubtless, you have read the “Statement of 
Purpose” which your Association has adopted. 
You would do well to ponder it deeply. These 
purpose statements differ somewhat, but they are 
a common language about seeking together for 
full and creative life, finding this in fellowship 
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Ewing Galloway 


with God as revealed in Jesus Christ, working to- 
gether to make this richer life possible for all. 
That is what the Christian Association is really 
all about. It leads of course to many joint expe- 
riences in thought and prayer and study and wor- 
ship and service. It is a great conception that 
students should thus be banded together about 
the ideal of life at its best, to be found for them- 
selves and shared as widely as possible. Is any- 
thing that could happen to you in your college 
career really more important? To the thoughtful 
student it cannot but bring the questions, Who is 
sufficient for these things? What am I supposed 
to do or be as a responsible leader in such a move- 
ment? 
Doing vs. Being 

Your first thought is probably about what you 
and your associates are to do. It is likely that you 
were approached with the proposal that the Asso- 
ciation wanted you to do something, and you ac- 
cepted. A little reflection, however, will bring 
home the fact that it is vastly more important 
that you should first be something, before you at- 
tempt to do something—be a different sort of a 
person, perhaps more intelligent, more aware of 
life and of God, more sensitive to people and to 
human needs, more at home with great soujs and 
great thoughts, more in touch with the sources of 
spiritual dynamic. Sometimes this amounts to 
nothing short of being born anew. 

A friend of mine used to say, “The chief diffi- 
culty is that we take a group of semi-pagan, unil- 
lumined, unempowered students and organize 
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them to introduce new life on the campus; but 
they can’t do it, because they do not know the 
secret of new life in themselves; they are wax 
figures going through motions.” This is a hard 
saying, but it contains all too much truth. Al- 
most any cabinet or committee of the Christian 
Association that will ask itself the straight ques- 
tion, Why do we not have more influence on the 
campus? will usually see that it is not because 
they lack programs of things to do and to get 
others to do, but because they themselves have 
not learned to be the sort of folk who are winsome 
enough, human enough, contagious enough, to at- 
tract others to their fellowship. The campus hears 
their story, looks them over, sizes them up, and 
passes them up. Part of the campus would still 
fail to respond even if the Association leaders 
were perfect; but the losses due to our own per- 
sonality insolvency are by far too great. 

Of course, we learn and grow and change by 
doing. But the first thing to do is business with 
ourselves before we launch out to rescue the 
campus or the great wide world. Thus the stu- 
dent leaders of the Association might well begin 
by doing some self-examination, some repenting, 
some fresh discovering of God, some studying 
into the mind of Jesus, some sharing of personal 
ideals, some drastic dealing with the attitudes and 
practices which defeat the achievement of radiant 
and kindling personality, some new dedicating of 
self to God and to humanity. This takes time 
together, but there is no substitute for it. It is 
the pear! of great price for any group that wishes 
to mediate new life to others. What this group 
then decides to do for other students through its 
programs and services will be raised to a new 
coefficient of power and effectiveness. Inciden- 
tally, the emphasis, if not the entire program, 
will doubtless be changed by this initial experience 
on the part of the new leaders. 


The Leaven at Work 

“The Kingdom of God is like leaven Boe 
we can suppose that the new leaders of the As- 
sociation have thus faced themselves and God and 
their world, and have begun a corporate fellow- 
ship which has new meaning and new implica- 
tions for their own living, we can trust this new 
life to spread from them to their fellow-students 
in ever-widening influence. It is the genius of 
leaven to work its way through the whole lump. 
There will be definite planning, yes; division of 
responsibility, codrdination of efforts and pro- 
grams, of course; but the vital ingredient will be 
the new quality of life which each worker carries 
into the task. It is for this that the spiritualizing 
of the campus waits. 

One of our religious journals recently carried a 
series of three interesting articles. The first ar- 
gued that the Christian group needed to be more 
revolutionary, that the entrenched evil and selfish- 
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ness of the world—presumably this includes the 
campus—called for nothing short of revolution, 
The second writer pleaded for “leaven, not dyna- 
mite” as the true Christian method of changing 
bad situations. But the leaven method, as he 
described it, seemed so weak and innocuous, that 
a third writer called for “leaven, not whitewash,” 
arguing that genuine leaven is aggressive and 
brings revolutionary changes in the end. There 
you have your choice as to what quality your lead- 
ership in the Association shall adopt—dynamite, 
leaven, or whitewash. I have known a few Chris- 
tian groups on campuses to try the dynamite 
method; sometimes it may be necessary; I should 
not like to put my restraining hands on the cour- 
age of youth; not many Associations are in dan- 
ger of being too radical. So many are busy with 
the harmless whitewash that one would sometimes 
welcome a little explosion. But there remains the 
middle ground of being leaven, real leaven that is 
yeasty and permeating and transforming. Why 
not give it a trial? 


A Rallying Center 


In my fondest dreams for an Association cab- 
inet on the campus, I like to think of them as a 
rallying center for all who might wish to experi- 
ment with life as we see it in Jesus. Some will 
be especially interested in the personality of Jesus 
and its creative, redemptive power; they will be 
seeking that sort of personality for themselves 
and for others. Some will wish to discover the 
secrets of fellowship with God known to Jesus 
and other great souls. Others will like to experi- 
ment with the application of Jesus’ ideals and 
insights in human relationship today, from the 
smaller more intimate relationships on out to the 
larger dealings between racial, national and eco- 
nomic groups. Whatever the interest and the 
quest, the cabinet will make it possible for groups 
of kindred spirits to get together for significant 
studies and experiments and experiences. But 
the cabinet must be at home in all this; it will 
have to be their own central quest; preferably, 
they should be just a step ahead in experience, 
so that they might truly but democratically lead 
their fellow students. There will be conferences, 
retreats, reading groups, Bible study groups, 
prayer groups, worship services, projects, cru- 
sades, or whatever is necessary to meet situations 
as they arise. But there will be reality in all that 
is done; it will not be the performance of a per- 
functory set of motions. 


Great Things and Difficult 
It is going to be a great year for student leader- 
ship in the work of the Associations. The depres- 
sion will still be with us. On the one hand this 
means that there will be fewer traveling and local 
secretaries to lead, counsel and stimulate the 
(Turn to page 186.) 
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QUALITIES THAT 
MAKE THE GRADE 


The job of officer in a Student Christian 
Association calls for leadership qualities 
both of mind and spirit 


By GEORGE STEWART 


CERTAIN positions are rich soil for the develop- 
ment and enlistment of that type of mind which 
eventually will solve humanity’s problems on the 
highest plane. In most professions and businesses 
and callings in life after college, these opportuni- 
ties come fitfully and almost accidentally. In that 
exclusive and yet in a profound sense democratic 


' world, the college campus, no man or woman, 


whether on the faculty or even in the President’s 
chair, has a greater field for the exercise of those 
qualities that make character and shape career 
than has the officer in the voluntary Christian 
Association. 

A Christian Association officer may be charac- 
terized in many ways. He (or she) may be pro- 
found or shallow, short or tall, careless or respon- 
sible. But to be an effective unit of a Christian 
group which realizes that no good thing can come 
to any college or university anonymously but only 
through the united, focused and convinced efforts 
of sincere men, he will of necessity possess certain 
qualities. 

The officer has been chosen by his compeers. It 
is true that on almost every campus social and 
political cabals will influence the voting in annual 
meetings. It is true that social réclame or ath- 
letic fame will warp the judgment of college stu- 
dents, as it does that of persons in business, 
politics or professional life outside our centers of 
learning. But in most Associations which are at 
all vital, year in and year out it is the sincere and 
honest students who are elected to posts in the 
cabinet or the board of management. Certainly, 
it is an evidence of fitness when a student is chosen 
by comrades who know him intimately; and, oc- 
cupying thus a position which another might fill, 
the new officer is under direct and inescapable 
social obligation to make the most of his term. 


Representing a Movement 


He has also been accredited to the campus. 
When an officer calls on a freshman or interviews 
a faculty member, forms a prayer group, ar- 
ranges a Bible class, heads an excursion or speaks 
to another directly about the beauty and winsome- 
ness and the claim of Christ for his life, he repre- 
sents not himself alone—he is the spokesman of 
a movement, a movement which has inherited 
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a tradition of social liberalism, evangelical fervor, 
economic justice and racial solidarity. The officer 
is accredited to the campus as a representative 
of that movement. He is not a solitary eclectic 
imposing his own personality. He stands as the 
spokesman of a countless number who have com- 
posed that movement who now have their martyrs 
on every continent of the globe, who have had 
great hours of sacrificial service such as when 
men gave meals and coats and shoes and trips in 
order that they might serve the need of the stream 
of students of the old world who were in prison 
camps or in the ghostly cities of defeated nations 
at the close of the war. He is a representative of 
a movement which has had its desert marches, 
its unending toil, which has fought for its soul 
against materialism and false philosophies, which 
has struggled to keep its faith at times amid a sea 
of banality and stupidity, and which at its best 
has always given its prior allegiance to the mind 
and the spirit and the person of our Lord. 


It is an Inclusive Movement 


The officer is also set to befriend all classes upon 
the campus. There is always a group which is 
easiest to reach. The officer must beware lest he 
deal with this group alone. Sometimes they speak 
his lingo; they may be in his class, in his fra- 
ternity, they may have come down from the same 
school, they may possess the same ideas. Every 
man is tempted to work with this group which is 
easiest to enlist. In all fairness it may be said 
that this group should not be neglected, but the 
sincere officer must take no rest and give his 
cabinet no rest until they bring every class, and 
individual upon the campus in some vital contact 
with the living Christ. Whether this be done 
with world-famed speakers in university meet- 
ings, or in smaller groups, or through some type 
of personal visitation; whether it be done through 
employment bureaus, distribution of second-hand 
clothing, finding jobs, caring for the sick, rein- 
forcing the nervous or surrounding with love and 
understanding and affection those who have met 
moral shipwreck, the officer must never forget 
that before everything else he has been chosen 
and accredited to befriend every type of man that 
comes to the college campus. Neither the unto- 
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HAT shall constitute the education of a public 

man? This is something above and outside his 

attainments, his accomplishments, his business equip- 
ment . . . these are secondary things. . . . What is the 
backbone stu#? The answer today is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the answer a Greek would have made in the 
time of Plato. He would have said nothing about the 
importance of compulsory Egyptian or Sanskrit, and equally 
nothing of a knowledge of simples or metal working. 
But he would have said that the backbone stuff must be a 
clear and critical knowledge of oneself in relation to God 
and the universe---H. G. WELLS, Quoted in L’Atom. 





ward, nor the tawdry, nor the wilful, nor the 
banal, nor the highly-intelligent and cultivated 
are to be slighted. 


Qualifications are High 


Again, the officer is a team-worker. He is one 
who knows how to adjust his wishes and hopes 
to the mind of others in order to work out an 
agreed and effective program. Perhaps the high- 
est test of a cultured and educated individual is 
the capacity to harmonize his views with those 
of others, without lowering the plan of thought 
or the quality of their common action. 

Occasionally persons in religious work feel that 
they are doing so much friendly service that per- 
haps they can be forgiven if they slight their 
studies. This way leads to disaster. The Lord 
requires good work as well as good works. There 
is no universal demand that every Christian leader 
should wear a Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Chi key 
or that he should be class valedictorian, but in 
the end sincere and honest work in the classroom 
and the library are as essential as leading a Bible 
class. With a sensible economy of time there is 
no reason why any normal student should not do 
both. The habits, the demeanor, the bodily care, 
the social contacts of an officer throughout a 
seven-day week should be as eloquent testimony 
to his faith as any words he might say in the 
electric closing hours of a conference or when he 
is walking alone with some friend across the golf 
links at night, sharing with him his deepest hopes, 
his victories, his defeats—all those confidences 
which represent the finest gift one friend makes 
to another. 

Finally, the Christian Association officer will 
be committed to the Christian way of life, and 
by this I mean no vague intellectual or ethical 
allegiance alone, but a faith whose central point 
of reference lies in the person and in the mind of 
Jesus. Such a one will not lack contact with God 
through some regular and scheduled form of 
daily devotions. He will be sensitive to need. He 
will be aware of joy and no stranger to sorrow. 
He will know the hard bite of sacrifice. He will 
participate in the best social and philosophical 
thinking of our time. He will have an inquiring 
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and a lighted mind. He will have reverence for 
personality and courage to risk life and health 
and reputation in the battle for justice wherever 
tyranny or greed raises its ugly head. 

Do you say that I have built up a paragon of 
virtue here, to which no college student may at- 
tain ?—I could give you the names of two hundred 
young college men and women who in the last ten 
years have measured up to these qualifications 
and are now in business or in professions in this 
and in many countries throughout the world, car- 
rying out the very highest ideals of the Christian 
Student Movement in church, in state and in the 
commerce of the world. 


THE VALUE OF RELIGION 
(From page 182.) 


Whence the confidence that never forsakes him? 
Whence his assurance that the torch he has car- 
ried will not be allowed to go out when his own 
hands, grown tired and feeble, are compelled to 
let it fall, but that other hands will lift it up and 
keep it burning until at last its enduring flame 
becomes a light in which millions shall see what 
he first saw? The answer, indubitably, is reli- 
gion—the conviction that a power far greater than 
his own is making for righteousness, a power 
which neither fatigue nor death can stay and 
which, soon or late, is destined to prevail. 


Beyond dispute is the value of religion, for re- 
ligion makes for hope, for a high conception of 
human worth, for an inspiring vision of human 
destiny, for a persistent demand for justice, and 
for a courage born of faith that the torch of ideal- 
ism, lighted at the high altar of the Eternal, will 
never be allowed to go out. 


NEW LEADERS ON THE OLD CAMPUS 
(From page 184.) 


movement; fewer visiting speakers, also, and the 
curtailment of many things that money used to 
make possible. The entire task is more than ever 
up to the student leaders themselves. It will be a 
test of whether in our colleges and universities 
there is a genuine student Christian movement. 

On the other hand, the hard times have defi- 
nitely changed the atmosphere on the campus. 
Student bodies are not converted to religion but 
they are sobered; they desperately need an an- 
swer to the fundamental questions as to life’s 
meaning and the ways in which life can be made 
more tolerable and just and beautiful. Great is 
the opportunity for the Christian message incar- 
nate in word and deed if the new leaders can rise 
to what the old campus offers. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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BOXING THE 


PRESIDENTIAL COMPASS 


if We Would Be Effective--- 


1. We need a religion that is relevant to the main 
tasks of our day. If it is true that as a nation we are 
faced with fascism, communism or, possibly, socialism 
within comparatively a short time—and many compe- 
tent people believe that we are—what are you as an 
Association leader going to do about it! By all means 
plan a program that will consider the problems that 
face us at the moment, as well as those that will have 
to be faced later. Remember that it is quite possible 
to do so well the unimportant things that the great 
opportunities may slip by unnoticed. 

2. To meet the unprecedented needs of our day we 
must press back to basic things. Let us discover just 
what Jesus’ way of life means for today and how we 
may appropriate the power by which he lived for our 
own and other lives. Certainly we should be busy 
working both at the point of discovery and at the point 
of application, personal and social. Cabinet and 
other groups should be the effective centers for these 
projects. 

3. Great leaders have preceded you in the work of 
the Christian Association. Why not plan to learn 
about the lives of national and local leaders as well as 
the history of the Movement in general? We need 
to make use of our great heritage. A recent reading 
of the story of John R. Mott’s work in the Christian 
Association as a Cornell University student has been 
most fascinating and challenging. 

4. We have need of an instrument for translating 
the intentions which will daily develop out of a knowl- 
edge (a) of today’s need, (b) Jesus’ resources, and 
(c) the great achievements of our predecessors in 
student Christian work. Sometimes this instrument is 
called technique. The past experience of leaders on 
your own campus, a plan-making retreat, use of all the 
best local leadership, the skilled help of your field sec- 
retary, regular use of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, and the 
Intercollegian Program Service, together with a busi- 
ness-like method of doing things—including definite 
and ample time for Association work—will be like a 
compass and guide for the march toward your goal. 
This task is not impossible; nor is success an accident. 
Why not experiment with the best purposes and 
methods you can discover? HAYES BEALL. 

Willamette ’32. 

* 


Clean House! 


Doubtless every incoming “Y” cabinet in collegiana 
is wondering how to make ends meet for the coming 
year. Here’s my suggestion at this point: How about 
spending a little money and a lot of time and energy, 
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Ex-pilots share their experience with 
the newly elected helmsmen of the 
local Christian Association 


J 


thus reversing the formerly accepted process? I 
mean, deflate your interests in projects which mean 
money, and spend the year putting your own little 
house in order. Yes, it’s nice hearing speakers of 
world renown who require exorbitant honorariums; 
it’s nice to send splendidly-equipped deputation teams 
all over the state; it’s nice to do things that are big 
and splurgy and which call for no effort greater than 
the signing of a check or the chartering of a bus. But 
if you ask your treasurer for a balance sheet this 
year, you’re likely to be handed a blank sheet and to be 
told that there just isn’t any balance. 

Don’t get the impression that I’m compromising the 
real function of a Christian Association to the depres- 
sion. No such thing! If I were the doctor, every 
college ““Y” group, whether in depressed or prosperous 
times, would concentrate indefatiguably on college af- 
fairs. Activity along this line doesn’t cost much and 
doesn’t look big, but you will be performing a mission 
which unfortunately cannot be accomplished after the 
student graduates from his cloistered halls. 

You know, of course, that tomorrow’s politicians 
are getting their training by handling student elec- 
tions; our future social workers are doubtless rushing 
chairmen at the moment; the capitalists of the next 
decade are the same boys who today are telling fresh- 
men to shovel snow off athletic fields. Look your own 
campus over and you will realize that you really have 
no right to find fault with such undesirable forces as 
Wall Street, militarism and unbridled capitalistic en- 
terprise—when things are happening on your own 
doorstep that would make Tammany Hall blush. And 
don’t think the task I propose is too small for you, 
for you'll find it takes a super-Seabury to get even a 
fair start toward clearing up the mess. 

Of course, the easiest way to evade the situation is 
smugly to decide, as many before you have convenient- 
ly done, that your college is the exception. But assum- 
ing that our current “hard times” really is awakening 
a spiritual responsibility in the masses, as so .many 
idealists claim, and that you are serious about making 
the “Y” go to work without benefit of bankroll, here 
is a possible order of procedure: First, weed out every 
characteristic among your cabinet members other than 
sincerity, personality, and the desire to codperate. 
Don’t try to bribe your student leaders into taking 
cabinet posts in order to raise the prestige of your 
outfit. Rather, raise your workers to positions of 
leadership and impress them with their own impor- 
tance. Then try to find one honest man in every fra- 
ternity—it’s possible; and federate these picked repre- 
sentatives into an advisory council. Don’t take up 
too much of their time and don’t worry them with 
routine “Y” matters. Tell them that at a definite date 
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you want every social group on the campus to present 
a suggested list of improvements in student govern- 
ment, fraternity affairs, politics, freshmen rules, dis- 
cipline, faculty relations, etc. Convince them it is 
important and they will take it up at regular meetings. 
Then—don’t publish a symposium of these views and 
trust to luck that Prexy will see them and declare them 
in force. Get a few intelligent people—call them a 
committee if necessary—to boil them down and pick 
out the vital parts. Let your president move these 
changes at a meeting of the student body. Have each 
item voted on separately and the chances are that 
most of them will go through, proving that the only 
reason why most of our timeworn traditional colle- 
giate habits remain is that no one has taken the ini- 
tiative in removing them. You'll be surprised how 
great a difference there will be in the general attitude 
of the student body when it awakens to the “new deal.” 
But for heaven’s sake, don’t stop there! You really 
can’t legislate morals, you know. You’ve got to make 
a thing fashionable to make it popularly acceptable. 
Try making your organization more dignified. Make 
“Y Cabinets” look like something under your name in 
the year book. Make the senior societies recognize 
it as a major honor. Make the fraternities send out 
freshmen to clamor for a place in your midst—and 
not merely the freshmen who have nothing else to do, 
but the freshmen who count. How? That’s your 
problem! KENNETH C, TIETGEN. 
Colaate °3 


_ 
See Visions 


A COURAGEOUS pruning of the less worth-while 
activities must be the first order of business. Other- 
wise useless activities will sap the strength of those 
who participate. This reévaluation applies equally to 
all fields of endeavor, whether extra-curricular, per- 
sonal or religious. Jungles are full of dead wood, as 
are the lives of far too many college students. 

If the old forms have lost their meaning, their va- 
lidity, carve out new ones. If prayer has lost its real- 
ity, become a friend of its twin, meditation. If God 
has been dethroned, enthrone instead your highest 
ideals. If immortality does not seem reasonable, dis- 
cover the secret of eternity, to be found only in living 
a rich, full life. 

Rather than attempting to agree on a “spiritual” 
basis, it would seem wise to agree first on the exist- 
ence of a need, and then on how your various abilities 
might best be used to meet that need. If the freshmen 
are floundering during the first few weeks of college, 
work out a program to get them into the swing of 
things. If student-faculty relations are strained or 
superficial, discover your fellow-students on the fac- 
ulty. If your college library is not adequately used, a 
selective bibliography or topics of current interest 
might be of value. Perhaps a codperative bookstore, 
rooming or boarding house would serve to meet some 
of the exigencies of the day. Perhaps you are a stu- 
dent on one of these “patriotic” campuses where mili- 
tary training is still required. If your campus is 
hopelessly dead, try a little Christian adrenalin on it. 

Two great truths Jesus left us. The first is the 
necessity of basing human society on love, mutual 
understanding, codperation, and a broad human tol- 
erance. As our world shrinks to a complex, troubled 
neighborhood, it becomes increasingly imperative that 


“é 
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men learn to live by a Christian, rather than by a 
pagan social ideal. If men cannot learn this lesson, 
the backward peoples of the earth may learn it from 
watching the “civilized” nations commit suicide in 
another world war. The other great truth is to be 
found in the whole-hearted devotion of one’s life to 
some worth-while cause. Both ideas are revolutionary 
and both carry enough dynamite to make men prophets 
instead of priests, to transform a strife-ridden world 
into a codperative commonwealth. It was yesterday 
that we dreamed our tinsel dreams. Vision, rather 
than dreams, must be the keynote of tomorrow. 
DALE R. JOHNSON. 
Washington University '32. 
® 
if | Were President Again--- 


—I would work the following items into my regular 
routine: 

—Study and try to follow more closely the pattern 
of Jesus’ life. 

—Take fifteen minutes in the middle of the day to 
sit perfectly still, alone. 

—Spend more time with cabinet members for pur- 
poses other than business and learn more of the per- 
sonal desires and ideas of each cabinet member. 

—Spend more time in preparation for meetings. 

—Keep from judging others by myself as to ideas, 
abilities and interests. 

—Try to get each department to plan its year’s work 
as nearly as possible and to set a definite objective to 
be reached at a given time. I would try to do the 
same for the cabinet. 

—I would remind myself and cabinet of the exacting 
law that we get out of life what we put into it and I 
would try to get the members to choose a few out of 
numerous possible offices. 

—I would try to bring it about that at the beginning 
of the year the cabinet would have definite training on: 

(1) Knowledge in the field of her specific depart- 
ment. 
2) How to conduct committee work and commit- 
tee meetings. 
(3) Where to find desired materials and resources 
and how to use them. 
MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Georgia State College 
for Women. 
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Discover Permanent Values 


OBSERVATION would seem to indicate that large 
numbers of college students are experiencing a four- 
year escape from realism. How to awaken social in- 
terest on the part of contented students is the problem 
of every Association leader. The only solution I know 
is to bring as much realism as possible to every col- 
lege campus. Conferences, lecturers, propaganda, and 
tours have been a part of every program in the past, 
and while they were not entirely satisfactory they 
have met with a fair degree of success in creating an 
informed student opinion. 

The problem of after-college adjustment is an im- 
portant one. Many college students have come to col- 
lege, not to seek a liberal education but solely to en- 
hance their material welfare. And certainly, never 
before has material aspiration been so illusionary; 
to a rapidly increasing unemployed college group, 
graduation has brought bitter disappointment. The 
transition from a collegiate utopia to a jobless, chaotic 
world is vicious. It is here that the Christian Asso- 
ciation leaders can make their program effective, dy- 
namic, personal. 

The solution to this problem lies in the creation of a 
standard of values which will place the ever-important 
economic values in the proper sequence and which will 
emphasize the higher values of the intellectual, the 
esthetic, the spiritual. For the student equipped with 
values which are permanent and productive, rather 
than temporary and consumptive, even the bitterest 
realism is not unbearable. Never before has there been 
greater need for recognition of the highest values in 
life. Build solidly today, for tomorrow. 

SAMUEL H. WOOLLEY. 

Buc knell ¢ . 2 
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Leadership Qualities 


THE individual who is chosen to lead her fellow com- 
rades in the Christian Association should feel herself 
honored and in return should give of her very best. 
As she seeks to fulfill her obligations she may desire 
a model. Jesus Christ is the best model one could have. 
His life and his leadership offer a high challenge to 
one who would become truly a Christian leader. 

The personal qualifications of a leader in a college 
Christian Association are those which make for suc- 
cess, also, in other fields of endeavor; I would include 
as desirable at least these: a dynamic personality; 
an open mind; pleasing personal appearance; tact, 
courtesy, courage. 

The ability to codperate is vital. In the first place, 
the president should coéperate with her faculty ad- 
viser, exchanging ideas with him or her. The school 
administration should be consulted in regard to cer- 
tain activities. The president of the college should 
be kept informed. The leader must coédperate also 
with her comrades in the Association and suggestions 
should be accepted in good spirit by the leader. The 
members must be given full opportunity to share ac- 
tively in the work of the Association. 

The year’s work should be outlined as completely as 
possible at the beginning of the scholastic term; the 
budget should indicate the expenditures for the year; 
the organization calendar the activities. 

DOROTHY WILLYS LAWRENCE. 

Alabama State Teachers ’33. 
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Discussions Can Be Exciting 


DECREASED budgets, fewer facilities, curtailed 
staffs; increased problems, chaotic conditions, greater 
responsibility—surely incoming leaders of University 
Y. M. C. A.’s face greater tasks and correspondingly 
greater opportunities than in any recent years. 


We who finished school last year saw these things in 
lesser degree. We saw universities top-heavy with 
the rapid increase of their population, struggling to 
keep their balance while their ideals and doctrines 
crumbled in a mad world. We of the class of ’32 
looked forward to and then entered a jobless world rife 
with greed, sabotage, and hysteria. 


How does one draw up a program in such a situa- 
tion? To what does one turn when conventions fall 
under the smashing force of chaos? The encumbering 
traditions and morals of conventional institutions have 
made them rigid, brittle, vulnerable. The “Y” that 
premises only the importance of the individual and 
of his own integrity, his own considered choice, and 
his Christian spirit, is in an ideal position to render 
invaluable service to its members and its community. 

At the University of Wisconsin we allowed our pro- 
gram to grow out of discussion groups. Young men 
were brought together in groups of from five to thirty 
at regular dinner meetings, headed by men prominent 
in their field of activity. The suggestions which grew 
out of the discussions were utilized by the Cabinet to 
determine their policies in meeting as many needs of 
the community as was possible. 

Such a program is plastic; it is not too greatly fet- 
tered by dogma and precedence. The discussion not 
only provides a leader with a fund of knowledge for 
examination, it also brings the teacher and student to 
a more intimate understanding, and provides the op- 
portunity for the “clash of minds” which Dr. Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn has so often declared to be the most 
valuable part of education, of life. 

Our program, of course, did not completely realize 
our hopes. But I can say now, with even heightened 
enthusiasm, that the “Y” discussions were the most 
exciting and valuable part of my university education. 

WILLIAM A. YOUNG. 

University of Wisconsin ’32. 


Think Straight 


THERE is a great need for straight, ethical thinking 
in the colleges. In a day when there is much mawkish 
sentiment abroad about “new deals,” Christian stu- 
dents, committed as they are to the ethics of Jesus, 
cannot escape responsibility for the glaring problems 
of poverty, race prejudice, and imperialism, for the 
cynicism of the unemployed which is equalled only 
by the brutal materialism of the rich. The ethics of 
Jesus when applied to these problems are breath-taking 
in their radicalism. 

No realistic Y. M. C. A. program can escape these 
issues, which ironically enough, the universities do not 
care to be bothered with. Not that the universities 
are holding to any justifiable course of detached criti- 
cism, either. Radical idealism then, is the task of an 
organization which, some think, is devoted to “basket- 
ball plus inspiration.” JERE C. KING. 


University of Virginia. 











How WE Do IT 


IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE officers of the University of Washington Y. M. 
C. A. do not claim to have the final answer telling how 
it should be done. Our attitude toward our program 
is that of experimentation. There is a constant proc- 
ess of adjustment, due to changing conditions and 
growing experience. 

At present our program includes nearly fifty differ- 
ent projects. Many of these are of short duration, and 
only a few are carried forward simultaneously. Our 
entire program has developed through several years 
of study and experimentation, based upon the needs 
and interests of individual students and campus and 
community life. A varied program is provided in 
order that men of widely varying interests may be re- 
lated to our work. The assumption is that an inclu- 
sive and life centered program will somewhere touch 
a basic interest of the student. Experience fully sub- 
stantiates this assumption. 


We Examine Our “Purpose” 


The Association at the University of Washington, 
known locally as Eagleson Hall, is a Christian fellow- 
ship, not interested in passing on a static doctrine, 
but intensely interested in discovering the mind of 
Christ for campus and community life here and now. 
Our purpose as stated for the past year is as follows: 
“Eagleson Hall is a fellowship of students and faculty 
who desire to discover for themselves the highest 
ideals of Christian living and service and to have a 
part in making these ideals operative on the campus 
and throughout the world.” To achieve this “purpose” 
(which is subject to frequent restatement) the follow- 
ing objectives have been set: 


1. To develop a religious faith for life today. 

2. To develop an international mind and a peace- 
ful world society. 

To promote a positive moral life at the uni- 
versity and to foster those campus attitudes 
and practices which aid the development of the 
student’s personality to its highest possibili- 
ties. 


re) 


4. To develop a concern about and an understand- 
ing of the great social issues of our modern 
industrial society. 


The reason for stating the general purpose and spe- 
cific objectives is that students must know the funda- 
mental reason for our existence. If both the purpose 
and the specific program are adequately interpreted 
during the initial interview with a prospective mem- 
ber, usually he will respond. When he is assured that 
the Association is interested in the whole man and not 
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in some narrow sectarian position or segment of truth 
he will respond. 


—and Develop the Program 


A Student Board of seven members is elected imme- 
diately preceding our annual banquet, which occurs 
the first Wednesday evening of March. This Student 
Board elects officers who automatically become the of- 
ficers of the Student Association. The Board has full 
responsibility for the development of the program. 
It appoints all major committees. 

Soon after our annual dinner the Student Board 
meets to determine broad lines of work for the coming 
year. The final details are left to the various commit- 
tees or interest groups. At present and for reasons 
of adequate supervision each member of the Board has 
direction of a major department of the organization. 
The seven departments at present are: Religious Edu- 
cation; World Outlook (corresponding to Christian 
World Education Committee of other universities) ; 
Freshman Service and Boys’ Work; Promotion, in- 
cluding membership, budget and publicity; Recrea- 
tional Activities; Social and Industrial Problems; 
Campus Service. 

In determining the broad lines of work for the new 
year the Student Board carefully reviews the general 
campus situation and the past year’s work. Each mem- 
ber of the Board is then assigned a major department 
of the work. These departments are revised or merged 
from year to year as seems best. The department head 
then proceeds to organize his program and personnel. 
For those sub-committees and interest groups in his 
department which have been determined upon by the 
discussions of the Board, chairmen are appointed from 
the past year’s department personnel. There is, there- 
fore, an accumulation of training and experience. It is 
significant that the entire personnel of the Board 
elected this year have all received two or three years 
of intensive training beginning with their experience 
in the Freshman Council. 

The middle of April a week-end planning conference 
of the Student Board, committee chairman, and depart- 
ment members is held to examine critically the pur- 
pose, objectives, and plans of the Association. Policies 
and specific program recommendations made by each 
department are revised and adopted at this conference. 
The preliminary discussions of the Board and depart- 
ments insure adequate preparation for a successful 
planning conference. The policies are put into writ- 
ing, and careful minutes of the discussion are kept. 
The spring planning conference provides a necessary 
unity of spirit and program. The party sails (on a 
boat furnished by one of our professors) to a cluster 
of cabins on a near-by island, where for two days there 
is opportunity for fellowship, discussion, and worship. 
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Our Association definitely develops two types of 
activities, one, more intensive and planned primarily 
for members and officers; the other extensive and 
planned to reach the campus. For the members three 
emphases are maintained: 


First, an evening meeting of all members, every two 
weeks. Dinner is provided for those who want it. 
Otherwise the members come after dinner for the pro- 
gram, which includes a brief business session and 
some challenging Christian message. New members 
are introduced and a friendly atmosphere is created. 
The men feel that they belong to a real fellowship. A 
central and vital core of thoughtful attitude is pro- 
vided by the talks or discussions. 


Second, each department meets once a month, prefer- 
ably for dinner at the home of one of the secretaries. 
This provides still further for fellowship. Usually 
some significant personality is present to discuss a 
vital question related to the interest of the particular 
department. 


Third, each member is constantly urged to bring in 
new men, to give his financial support, and to carry 
forward the social and recreational activities, which 
help to increase the fellowship element among mem- 
bers. 


New men brought in by other members are per- 
sonally interviewed, the purpose of the Association is 
explained, and the detailed program is shown (there 
being an attractive mimeographed form available) and 
interpreted. If the student wishes to join he is asked 
to choose the department of greatest interest; he 
meets the department head and is invited to the next 
departmental meeting where he is assigned to some 
definite responsibility based upon his greatest interest. 
Each new member must come to a members’ meeting 
where he receives his membership card and is prop- 
erly introduced. 


During the spring quarter this year our members’ 
meetings will be given largely to discussions led by 
the different departments. They will present the pur- 
pose and program of their departments, showing how 
each contributes to the main purpose and objectives 
of the Association. The fact that each department is 
dealing with vital issues insures a creative educational 
experience. 


During the coming year every officer and member 
will be required to know something of the history of 
our national and world-wide student Christian work. 
A manual for this is being prepared. 


In summary may I say that it is our insistence upon 
a life-centered program which attracts students. 
There is far more emphasis upon content than upon 
mechanics. Right organization, however, is necessary, 
and we believe that we have achieved an organization 
which is bringing increasing returns. Students will 
respond if officers and members show real interest in 
the individual man, if they see the underlying purpose 
of the work and are asked to assume some definite 
responsibility. With the knowledge that they are sus- 
tained by a vital and friendly fellowship they will be- 
come active and effective members and leaders in the 
Association. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Real leadership is a result, a fruit, a grace of character, 
something earned, something always growing, and never 
quite achieved. Like all graces of character, it does not 
come by observation. We do not get it by seeking for it. 
It is not to teach or preach; not to drag or drive, cajole 
or command a group; but rather to insure that more and 
more of the members of the Association work together, 
each contributing, each receiving. It is part of our re- 
sponsibility to be producers of spirit; the reward of 
responding habitually to the highest challenges is that we 
shall come to that kind of spiritual insight which we call 
vision. We cannot get up some morning and have vision; 
we must earn the ability to see. It is the pure in heart 
who see God.---MABEL CRATTY. 





IN A CITY COLLEGE 


WHEN the snow begins to melt on Mt. Evans and 
the first robins return to the campus it is time to 
think of new cabinets at the University of Denver. 
The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. work together when- 
ever possible, so naturally much of the planning is done 
together. The following outline shows in brief the 
process followed by the women’s Association in enlist- 
ing and training the new cabinet and in laying plans 
for the coming year. 


Enlisting the New Cabinet 


Deciding on the qualifications and responsibilities. 
After analysis and discussion a list is made of the 
qualifications desirable in a cabinet member, and an- 
other list of the responsibilities to be assumed. This 
is done by the cabinet and also by the “staff” (which 
includes the presidents and executive secretaries of 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and the director of 
religious activities of the university. On this occa- 
sion a few other cabinet members and the president of 
the Advisory Board are added). Usually the list of 
qualifications includes ten or twelve points. This year’s 
list of responsibilities is given, by way of example: 


1. To be constantly trying to live the purpose of 
the Y. W. C. A. in her own life. 

2. To accept definite responsibility for an office, 
group or project. 

3. To utilize all opportunities for becoming a more 
intelligent leader: (a) Set aside time in her 
schedule for: cabinet meetings; retreats (fall 
and spring); Estes Conference (if possible) ; 
weekly conferences with the president or éxecu- 
tive secretary. (b) Leadership Training 
Course. (c) Special reading and study. 


4. To codperate with Advisory Board members. 


5. To understand and support the Y. W. C. A. pro- 
gram as a whole. 


Discovering the best material. Each cabinet mem- 
ber hands in a list of women from the general mem- 
bership who seem to her to have the qualifications for 
cabinet membership. This list and all present cabinet 
members are interviewed individually by the executive 
secretary or president. Each is asked to fill out a 
brief questionnaire (indicating her idea of function 
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of the Y. W. C. A., her special interests, whether she 
would like to take an active part in the Y. W. C. A. 
work, etc.). The nominating committee has access to 
this information in making their nominations for 
officers. 

Choosing the new cabinet. After the election of 
officers the new president in consultation with the 
other officers and the executive secretary, and in the 
light of the previous interviews chooses the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet. (When possible the cabinet is 
chosen to include representatives of the various inter- 
ests and groups on the campus. But personal interest 
and qualifications are the first consideration). New 
members are interviewed to see if they feel they could 
accept the responsibilities of cabinet membership, 
especially the giving of adequate time. 


Laying Plans 


Evaluating the past. The work of the past year is 
evaluated in the light of the objectives set up at the 
beginning of the year. This evaluation is done by 
the Y. W. C. A. cabinet alone, and later, at the spring 
retreat, by Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. cabinets together. 
In evaluating, such points are considered as: to what 
extent were the objectives chosen last year carried out? 
What projects have proved most valuable? Why? 
What least valuable? Why? What methods have 
been most effective? etc. 


Choosing objectives. In the light of the above eval- 
uations and after careful consideration of the purpose 
and function of the Christian Associations in such 
times of crisis, objectives for the coming year are 
chosen. This is done at the spring retreat which is 
attended by old and new cabinet members of both 
Associations, several members of the faculty and of 
the Advisory Board. 


Deciding on means and methods. After the ob- 
jectives are chosen, means for realizing them are con- 
sidered. Projects are chosen, and decision made as to 
which can best be done jointly. In separate cabinet 
meetings each group decides on further objectives and 
means for realizing them. 

Back on the campus, each cabinet member decides, 
through personal conference with the executive secre- 
tary and president which of the projects of committees 


Mt. Rainier forms a scenic back- 
drop for the University of 


Washington, Seattle 
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shall become her particular responsibility and begins 
plans for her work. 

In the fall, just before school begins, a one-day staff 
retreat (to which the president of the Advisory Board 
and a few other cabinet members are invited) is held. 
Plans for the fall retreat are made, and suggestions 
for consideration are prepared. 

At the fall retreat further plans for the year are 
mapped out. The chairmen are given special help on 
how to plan with their committees, how to discover 
and develop the interests and abilities of a group, etc. 


Training the New Cabinet 


All cabinet members are urged to attend the state 
spring training conference. Through weekly confer- 
ences with the executive secretary or president, weekly 
cabinet meetings, monthly Y. M.-Y. W. cabinet meet- 
ings (supper and discussion) spring and fall cabinet 
and staff retreats, Estes Summer Conference, etc., 
cabinet members are given training with the following 
objectives in mind: 


1. Knowledge of purpose and program of the As- 
sociation, nationally and locally. 


2. Ability in group leadership and program plan- 
ning. 

3. Knowledge of resources in the university and 
community. 


4. Opportunity for study and discussion of 
(a) personal problems: e.g., use of time, prin- 
ciples of mental health; (b) meaning of reli- 
gion, life and teachings of Jesus, the place of 
religion in the reconstruction of society. 

5. Personal growth through experiences of wor- 
ship and commitment. 


Through active participation in the work of the As- 
sociation, the campus and, if possible, the community, 
opportunity for application of these principles is af- 
forded. 

Out of the various experiences mentioned above and 
others, such as the installation banquet, recognition 
service, and other times of thinking, working, worship- 
ping together, grows a spirit of unity and a desire to 
give one’s best to a cause which is infinitely worthy. 

FAY JACKSON. 

University of Denver. 
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A SomMmMeErR Jos a a 


ror ALL COMERS 


By FRANK I. OL'MSTEAD 





Ewing Galloway 


On the shores of the “lordly Hudson” these flimsy squatter’s shacks have risen. 
It is quite improbable that the inhabitants have joined the congregations of 


Tuis week a senior in an eastern theological sem- 
inary came to me to share his problem—how was he 
to get a job? It appeared that only eight per cent 
of his class had prospects of securing a church after 
graduation. Here he was, well equipped, trained to 
serve humanity—and without a ghost of a chance of 
locating the conventional nook for which he had been 
prepared. “Since I cannot get a church,” said he, “is 
there no place where I can take hold, use my training 
and render some service to the ministry and the cause 
of Christ?” 

Between us we took inventory. We found, among 
other things, the following facts: 

1. If the need for ministers may be measured by 
suffering, there is today far greater need for men in 
the true ministry than ever before. 

2. Probably there are half a million boys in their 
teens roaming through our country; they ride the 
brakebeams or go hitch-hiking; they sleep in the 
Hoovervilles,” the police stations, the cheap flop 
houses. Many have left their homes so that those of 
the family who remained might have more to eat. 
This moving army needs the highest service as it 
seldom has been needed. 

3. Many of the people who most need the good news 
are not in churches or synagogues and can hardly be 
persuaded to enter a church door. 

4. The practice of the methods and the application 
of the spirit of Jesus has become exceedingly difficult 
through the medium of the conventional pulpit. 

Facing these facts, we found ourselves wondering 
why the unemployed 92% of that seminary class of 
seniors might not, at least for the summer, become 
itinerant ministers to the modern needs of humanity. 
They could take upon themselves the same uncertainty 
of life forced upon their brothers—save that they 
would be backed by a conscious relationship to the 
great God of love and peace. Their congregations 
would be their companions in a box car or the natural 
group around a coffee can by an open fire in the jungle, 
or the organized unemployed. 
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any of the near-by fashionable Riverside Drive churches! 


They might be called Comrades of Light. They 
could meet as a group at the summer conferences for 
special preparation. Certain college association build- 
ings or churches in the larger centers of the country 
could be designated as clearing houses where the Com- 
rades might stop for mail and general refreshment. 
The purpose might be Oldham’s aim of the Christian 
life: “To reflect each day and in every relation the 
mind of God, and to reveal to men his goodness, his 
truth and his love.” No outward insignia would be 
worn, each depending upon the inner light for identi- 
fication. The keynote prayer might be from Hoyland: 
“May God kindle in us, to his glory, the flame of his 
indwelling presence, that our lives may shine as stars.” 


There would be nothing uncertain in their ministry 
after a few months of this life. They would know that 
there is a God who can enlarge us until we are equal 
to impossible tasks. They would learn for certain that 
the spirit can rise triumphant over difficulties. Never- 
more would a pulpit become a barrier, shutting them 
off from a sense of oneness with their people. Re- 
ligion might again come to mean something in a 
world which suffers for its lack. 





UNEMPLOYED 


Being single | was among the first to go out of the mill 
Released by the boss's casual, ‘You men are not needed 

any longer.” 

ile my money lasted, | hoped; walking from place 

to place 

Only to hear, over and over, “Leave your address. 

There's nothing now.” 
Since then | have known hunger, humiliation, 
Have came to know the cheap flop houses, the bread line. 
“Move on, you bum,” cry the cops, 
Prodding my weary feet from the park bench. 
You! Scornful ones, who pass me by; can you not see? 
Another Radical cast in your torturing molds. 


in The Blaze W. Groves 
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HONESTY IN DEPUTATION WorK 


o 


By R.H. EDWARDS 


Deputations or “Gospel Teams” are a fine attempt to 
pay the debts we owe to neighboring colleges or neigh- 
borly communities. It is a privilege to publish this 
clear and enlightened counsel from R. H. (“Dick”) Ed- 
wards, who has given his life to work with students. 
Mr. Edwards is now head of the “United Religious 
Work” at Cornell University.—THE EDITORS. 


§T IS a matter of no small responsibility for groups 
of university students to go out to near-by homes and 
churches to speak to other young people about the 
Christian way of life. It implies at once that those 
who go have some genuine first-hand experience of 
that difficult way of life. It implies honest grappling 
with the achievement of high standards of their own. 
It implies some personal acquaintance with Jesus as 
the source of power for unselfish and beautiful living. 

A week end deputation is no social skylark on which 
Jane or Bill go along merely because they find each 
other attractive company. It is no mere easy way of 
escape from the demands of classroom preparation 
and of other responsible obligations already assumed 
but unfulfilled. It is no occasion for the glib young 
talker to try out a line of amateur oratory, to indulge 
in a series of vague or glittering generalities, to repeat 
the points of last Sunday’s sermon however telling, 
or to hand on some traditional or inherited doctrines 
because the speaker imagines that these will ring 
with a familiar tinkle in his hearers’ ears. Nor is it a 
fit occasion for the exploitation of the speaker’s un- 
digested theories of an ideal social order, verbalized 
on the basis of fifteen minutes of preparation, and 
lacking any patient effort to understand the intricate 
complexities of our modern social life. (I am always 
interested in the prophetic certainties of some of my 
young friends who have solved the nation’s economic 
problems while they themselves have never earned a 
dollar of their own nor learned to keep an accurate 
cash account to send back home to Dad.) 

No pressure from an enthusiastic group ought ever 
to be considered sufficient reason to lead any student 
to speak beyond his own honest experience of life, or 
to give utterance to ideals for which he himself is not 
paying a price in persistent and devoted effort. A 
deputation talk to be worthy must be an honest product 
born out of one’s own growing life, a transparent, 
genuine statement of some fact of life which has be- 
come real and luminous to the speaker himself. This 
is a high demand. But is any lesser thing worthy of 
him for whom one aspires to speak? Surely it is no 
casual thing to speak for Jesus and his demanding 
way of life. Have he and his cause not suffered 
enough already from those who have verbalized glibly 
and over easily about him? If any student finds it 
difficult to speak for Jesus and his way of life this is 
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not a thing to be abashed about nor is it an adequate 
reason for silence or discouragement. It may indeed 
be that searching of one’s own heart which is the true 
beginning of an honest statement to others coming out 
of one’s inner life. Such a word will surely come to 
those who seek for light, who study and ponder the 
meaning of Jesus for the young men and women of our 
day. Let one ask himself-herself such questions as 
these in some quiet hour of night or morning: 

What has the life of Jesus actually meant to me? 
What word of his has found response in the deep 
and hidden places of my life? Do I really have any 
deep places in my life, or have I been like a babbling 
brook on the surface of the meadows? 


What experience has led me down into deeper under- 
standings of myself and other people? Did my sister's 
long illness make me realize for the first time how 
unique and sacred is every human life? Perhaps I 
might speak quite honestly of that realization and the 
obligation this fact lays upon society for the exploited 
and neglected people in the world. 

Perhaps it is Jesus’ demand for straightness and 
rightness in life that won my deep personal allegiance 
tohim. Or, is it Jesus’ demonstration in life and death 
of what it would mean to commit all one’s energies to 
the needs of others—in a day of unexampled heart- 
ache and discouragement like our own? Is it learning 
how to live with such reverence for the truth that one 
would not knowingly shade its light by even the thin- 
nest film of hypocrisy? Is it some fresh realization 
that all men, women and children of whatever race or 
creed or blighted life or heritage have a right to our 
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respect and the commitment of our life to their wel- 
fare? Is it some deeper understanding of the sacred 
beauty of the lives of boys and girls and their right to 
be understood and given a fair chance to know a happy 
childhood in the midst of clean and lovely homes and 
schools? Is it some fresh sense of what the heritage 
of the Christian institutions of America have cost? 
Is it a fresh recognition of what Jesus has done to 
exalt the hopes and faith of men and women wrestling 
with despair and bitterness, with intolerable living and 
working conditions? Is it the realization that release 
from loneliness, affection and cheer in human life can 
actually be created. by those who care about other 
people ? 

Surely somewhere in our hours of deep and quiet 
living, when we have said “no” to our own cheap and 
selfish desires, we have waked up to some deeper mean- 
ing in Jesus’ way of life, some meaning of which we 
may speak simply and honestly to other people. Of 
such a meaning we have a right under God to speak 
out. Of that insight we may testify. That sort of 
speaking will find a real response because it will be 
honest speaking born in and issuing out of our own 
souls. 

But more than the spoken word is spoken in a depu- 
tation visit. All one’s quality of life is speaking. The 
courtesy and genuineness with which college men and 
women come into village homes little used perhaps to 
entertaining strangers; the thoughtfulness for older 
people; carefulness about the customs and habits of 
the home and respect for the usual retiring hour; the 
wholesomeness with which the games are played on 
Saturday afternoon; the good taste with which the 
jokes are passed; the radiance of healthy, unaffected 
youthful spirits—all these or the lack of them may 
speak louder than the Sunday speeches. The older 
people, watchful around the fringes, will be looking 
for downright honesty, for genuineness, for reality of 
Christian living then and there. They want to know 
students who honestly are the kind of young people 
they want their boys and girls to be. 

No! It is no casual matter to be a member of a 
deputation team. It calls for the finest kind of hon- 
esty, for deep understandings of the Christian way of 
life, and at least some measure of maturity in it. 


Student Summer Conferences 1933 


Little Rock, Ark. (men and women) ...... April 26-30 
Waveland, Miss. (men and women) .......May 3- 7 
King’s Mountain, N. C. (men and women) .June 2- 9 
Hollister, Mo. (men and women)...... ‘...June 2-11 
Estes Park, Colo. (men and women)...... June 7-17 
Blue Ridge, N. C. (women)............. June 7-15 
Eagles Mere, Pa. (men)...........-0e00- June 9-16 
Downingtown, Pa. (women)............. June 9-17 
OMOU, WU, SOM aces cc es csvciensss June 10-17 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. (men).............. June 11-18 
Camp Becket, Mass (men)............... June 12-19 
Blue Ridge, N. C. (men)..........0cc00- June 15-24 
Winthrop, Me. (women)................. June 17-24 
Seabeck, Wash. (women)................ June 17-27 
Geneva, Wisc. (women)..............00- June 19-28 
Silver Bay, N. Y. (women).............. June 21-29 
Asilomar, Calif. (women)............. June 26-July 3 
Blairstown, N. J. (prep school boys)..... June 24-29 
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THE FACULTY INCLUDES: 


Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D., President 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, B.D., Ph.D., 
Director of Summer Courses 

Donald M. Baillie, M.A., Glasgow, Scotland 

John Baillie, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 

Hugh Black, D.D., D.Litt. 

James Black, D.D., Edinburgh, Scotland 

Leslie Blanchard, M.A. 

George A. Buttrick, D.D. 

Adelaide Case, Ph.D 

Edmund B. Chaffee, J.D. 

A. Bruce Curry, Jr., Ph.D. 

Harrison S Elliott, M.A., B.D. 

James E. Frame, D.D. 

Erdman Harris, M.A., B D. 

Carl Ivar Hellstrom, B.D. 





Walter M. Horton, $.T.M., Ph.D. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, M.A., D.D. 
Robert Russell Wicks, D.D. 
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Special Course for Those Interested in Christian 


Work with College Students 
:: RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION :: 


Miss Leslie Blanchard in collaboration with 
Professors Harrison S. Elliott, A. Bruce Curry, 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


Henry P. Van Dusen, Director of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway, New York City 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 





FRANCIS P. MILLER 


Cheirman, The World’s Student 
Christian Federation 


Taking Shares in the World's Student 
Christian Federation 


The World’s Student Christian Federation lives 
only as it lives on a local campus. It is not something 
that exists in Geneva or in New York or in committees 
or in conferences however fine these may be. Its real 
existence is in the corporate life of the local unit of 
the Student Christian Movement whose members have 
begun to realize the significance of their membership 
in the Federation and who are trying to demonstrate 
the meaning of that membership in their own group 
relationships. The life of such a group is the life of 
the Federation. It is one cell in the world wide or- 
ganic community of Christian students which the Fed- 
eration is coming to be. 

How can a local unit of the Student Christian 
Movement make the Federation live on the campus? 
In other words how can the members of such a local 
unit take shares in the life of the Federation? The 
following suggestions illustrate some of the things that 
might be done in an attempt to answer these questions: 

1. An intercollegiate Federation conference ar- 
ranged for by some local Student Christian Associa- 
tion. An ideal plan would be to invite an equal num- 
ber of American students and “guest students” (stu- 
dents from other lands studying in this country) to 
attend the conference from neighboring educational 
institutions. The persons invited ought to be con- 
vinced Christians in order that the program of the 
conference might be devoted to a consideration of the 
function and task of a world student Christian move- 
ment. The “guest students” invited could be regarded 
as delegates from their respective countries by the 
student Christian movements of those countries to rep- 
resent them in an international meeting. Themes for 
such a conference might be: “The Christian and the 
Nation”; or, “The Task of a World Student Chris- 
tian Movement.” 

Material which would help in preparing such a pro- 
gram could be secured from current numbers of the 
annual reports of the Federation, The Student World, 
the Federation News Sheet, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
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the various national student Christian movement pe- 
riodicals.* 

2. A local week-end retreat of selected members of 
one college Christian association to consider the ques- 
tion: “How to Know the Will of God?” This is one 
of the subjects on which the Federation Commission 
on the Christian Faith and Life is working under the 
chairmanship of Henry P. van Dusen. A national re- 
treat on this subject was held in New York, March 
24-25 and suggestions for holding such retreats may 
be secured from the Student Division.* 

3. Special study groups organized by local Associa- 
tions on the challenge of Marxism to Christianity. 
Material for such a study can also be supplied by the 
Federation Commission on the Christian Faith and 
Life and secured from the national headquarters of 
the student Y M. C. A. The value of such groups 
would depend in part upon the type of leadership avail- 
able. It might be desirable to secure as a leader some 
younger member of the faculty who had given some 
thought to the issues involved. 


4. Create an interest in taking some financial share 
in carrying forward the work of the Federation. In 
the long run the maintenance of the Federation de- 
pends upon the interest of its members. In the future 
we must depend very much more than we have in the 
past upon support of the individual members of the 
national movement who really believe in it and are 
committed to its program. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 
J 


Turkey 


We quote the following from an article in the 
Turkish press—interesting both for its description of 
the religious situation in Turkey and for its extreme- 
ly pragmatic opinion of Christianity. 

“We are committing the old historical mistake. We 
have decided to follow the Western civilization. While 
adopting a new civilization, have we to take over all 
its institutions and elements, or may we leave out 
some parts? In entering the Islamic civilization the 
Turks accepted all the institutions of that civilization, 
and naturally its religion also. Today while entering 
the Western civilization, shall we accept also Christi- 
anity, the religion of the West? 


“Today religion plays an important réle in life. Al- 
though the State has put religion aside, religion still 
continues influencing the communal life of society. 
With the exception of Russia, no state, no nation has 
dared to declare irreligion. And since the Turkish 
nation also needs a religion, what shall it be? 


* Note: Write to the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
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“Hamdullah Subhi Bey, in his reply to one of the 
deputies, in a session of the Grand Assembly, said that 
‘civilization enters a country without passing through 
the customs.’ He meant that it was necessary for us 
to accept all aspects of the Western civilization and 
that we could not avoid its bad sides. This idea has 
been expressed by others also in different terms on 
various occasions. For example, Shekib Bey, profes- 
sor of psychology at the university, said the other day 
at a private talk that ‘since we desire to identify our- 
selves with the West, it is necessary for us to make 
our religion also identical. And since it is impossible 
for the West to accept Islam, we have to accept Chris- 
tianity.’ 

“This thought is entertained not only by that pro- 
A good many belonging to the ‘Enlightened 
Group’ are of the same opinion. According to some 
of these, no greater mistake can be committed than 
adhering to the barbarous religion of Mohammed with 
its Feast of Sacrifice, while there is the humane re- 
ligion of Jesus. What we mean is this: today there is 
a group of enlightened Turks who are inclined to 
Christianity. They want Christianity not because it 
is a religion, but because it is a way leading to civili- 
zation and humanity. 

“On the other hand, there is another movement 
which aims at Turkifying Islam. The Koran and the 
call to prayer began to be read in Turkish, but some- 
how this did not gain ground, whereas the partisans 
of Christianity did not stop. They continued their 
propaganda. While the other movement is passing 
away like a flame of chaff, this movement moves on 
like water under a heap of chaff. Let us be careful, 
let us beware of making a mistake when we adopt a 
new civilization. Our national culture is in danger.” 


£ 
India 


We are glad to welcome a new Student Christian 
Movement magazine! The Student News of South 
India, published by the Y. W. C. A. and S. C. A. 
branches in South India, has come into existence in 
order to give a greater unity and vision in the Student 
Movement work in this area. 

The January number of this paper describes a one- 
day conference organized by the Student Y. W. C. A. 
of Madras: There were three groups in Tamil, two 
in Telegu, two in Malayalam, and one in English. The 
subject of the day was “The Challenge of Poverty” and 
among the questions discussed were: “Is voluntary 
poverty obligatory on the part of a young Christian 
man or woman?”; “Is it right to own private prop- 
erty, or to have a savings account?”; “To pay wages 
and salaries according to the need of a person, or 
according to their qualifications—which is more Christ- 
like? Or is there another method?” The questions 
were discussed from a teacher’s, a doctor’s, and a 
student’s point of view. 

Lively reports are coming in from other Indian 
campuses: The Joint Camp held in the United Prov- 
inces, North India, at Sat Tal, was particularly suc- 
cessful and appreciated by students and by senior 
friends. 

“This camp, I believe,” writes a correspondent, “was 
the very first occasion at which European and Anglo- 
Indian students were present in such large numbers. 
At first I myself was doubtful about the wisdom of 
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In the 
Quartier 


Latin 





Ewing Galloway 


the experiment. But I was soon set at ease by the 
manner in which both sides determined to face the 
problems set before them and to mix with each other. 
I have no doubt that the experiment thoroughly justi- 
fied itself in every way, to the mutual benefit of all 
parties concerned. The cementing of differences and 
the establishment of understanding between commu- 
nities is no light task. It is creditable that the Chris- 
tian Students’ Association should address itself to the 
solution of this problem.” 


Paris 


The French S. C. M. organized in January an Evan- 
gelical Week for students, at which Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
M. Pierre Maury, Professor Berdiaeff, Professor An- 
dré Philip and several Roman Catholic speakers par- 
ticipated. 

Hundreds of notices had been affixed to the walls of 
the Quartier Latin. Nearly 20,000 leaflets had been 
distributed. For weeks beforehand the S. C. M. groups 
had been undertaking spiritual preparation. As far 
as can be judged at the moment, the results were most 
encouraging. On six consecutive evenings 300 to 500 
students attended the lectures on the following sub- 
jects: “The Fate of the Century”; “The Fate of 
Man”; “Why We Are Christians”; “God”; “Jesus 
Christ”; “The Christian Life.” Besides this, every 
afternoon groups of a hundred or more students met 
together for free discussion on the problems, ideology 
and practice of Christianity. 

As an immediate outcome of this week, and on the 
request of students who are not members of the 
S. C. M., weekly discussion groups have been arranged, 
and a series of evangelical lectures once a month. 
The Student World will give a detailed account of this 
experiment, with suggestions for similar efforts in 
other countries. 
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Make the Summer Count 


Presidential Schools. Summer Schools for Presi- 
dents are an established part of training-for-leader- 
ship programs. Typical is the statement of one local 
secretary that the benefits which had accrued to the 
student president in his Association were so substan- 
tial as to justify the whole summer school undertaking. 

Two schools are held, one at Blue Ridge, N. C., in 
connection with the regular summer session of the 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, on the approximate 
dates June 6-July 15. The second school meets in 
New York City, July 10-August 18, in codperation 
with the Yale Divinity School and Union Theological 
Seminary, with the opportunity to take classes in the 
summer curriculum of Columbia University. Yale 
and Columbia grant academic credit for some of the 
work done. Presidents or other officers of Christian 
Associations are invited to participate. Says Robert 
B. Reeves, Jr., president of Williams Christian Asso- 
ciation and last year a member of the New York Train- 
ing School: “To help direct the work of a college 
Christian Association is a task which today, probably 
more than ever before, requires intelligent enthusiasm 
and spiritual wisdom. Any means we have of deepen- 
ing these qualities should be utilized to the utmost. 
For you who are undertaking leadership in a college 
Christian Association I know of no finer opportunity 
than that offered by the Summer School for Presi- 
dents.” Write to: Paul M. Limbert, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York; or, Claude Nelson, 706 Standard 
Building, Atlanta. 


New York Summer Service Group. The national 
committee for this annual period of summer discovery 
is on the alert for qualified candidates for the 1933 
group. The plan combines seminars with glimpses of 
the many-sided life of a metropolitan city. Group 
members serve in settlement houses and community 
centers, receiving in most cases room and board in 
return for 30 to 35 hours’ work. Sessions begin June 
28 and optionally are six or nine weeks in duration. 

Last summer’s group had twenty-five members 
(about one-third of this number were women stu- 
dents). CC. H. Yarrow, Yale and Cornell, thus re- 
counts the high spots of the summer’s experience: 

“A variety of religious sects were studied in visits 
ranging from the sedate and dignified Riverside 
church to the emotionally expressive and responsive 
Abyssinian Temple of Harlem. Orthodox Jews, Lib- 
eral Catholics, Rosicrucian Fellowship, Bahaists, were 
visited and studied. An impression of the variety of 
New York’s racial and national make-up is attained 
by visits to Ellis Island, Harlem and Chinatown, and 
mealtime was profitably used to breaden the group by 
world travel on a limited scale, with trips to trans- 
planted Russia, Japan, China, Syria, Italy. 

“First-hand accounts were gained of Socialism, 
Anarchism, the I. W. W. movement, Communism and 
Tammany Hall. The group was addressed by Rabbi 
Sidney Goldstein of the City Affairs Committee, able 
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authority on Tammany corruption; the group pro- 
ceeded to Tammany Hall itself and there heard Dr, 
Darlington, Grand Sachem, as he dilated on the §So- 
ciety’s historical renown and social effectiveness. Sey- 
eral days later the group was enabled at first hand to 
experience the working of Tammany pull, when a 
municipal launch was placed at its service for a pleas- 
urable trip up the East River to Welfare Island. 

“Economic problems received major attention, with 
able speakers presenting different angles and with 
trips planned to reveal actual conditions in the city. 
One day’s wanderings was especially instructive: from 
the bulwarks of capitalism in the Stock Exchange, 
Federal Reserve Bank, the magnificent Irving Trust 
Company Building, the group passed to the Municipal 
Lodging House and Night Court, to find out how New 
York’s down-and-outers fare. 

“A further collection of miscellaneous items will 
illustrate the wide scope of the summer’s activities. 
Such are: Civil Liberties, discussed by Charles Web- 
ber and Roger Baldwin; sex education for social work- 
ers, under the unexcelled guidance of Dr. Edith Hale 
Swift; psychiatry as practiced at the Institute at the 
New York Medical Center.” 

Preferred for group membership are applicants who 
have finished the third or fourth year of college and 
had some sociology and economics. Settlement heads 
make the final membership selections. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Frank Olmstead, 400 East 
67th Street, New York City. 

a 
Industrial Research 

Plans are maturing in various parts of the country 
for student groups of research and inquiry into the 
economic scene. These groups arise spontaneously out 
of the desire of students to supplement classroom 
courses. This area of study has grown enormously 
in importance with the advent of depression, tech- 
nocracy, war debts, increasing unemployment, wage 
cuts, strikes and moratoria. 





BLUE RIDGE PRESIDENTS SCHOOL, 1932 
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As a member of the 
Summer Service Group 
you might be assigned 
to work with foreign 
born children like this 
lively looking bunch, in 


lower New York. 





In Philadelphia ‘a five-day project for women stu- 
dents is sponsored by the Middle Atlantic Y. W. C. A. 
Council, June 20-June 25. This set-up, building on the 
foundations of last year’s experience, will give stu- 
dents a close-up of the industrial situation in a city 
center and of the approaches of various organizations 
to particular problems. 

Last year the group visited the State Department of 
Labor, listened to compensation hearings, visited the 
State Employment Bureau, a hosiery mill, a silk mill, 
a cigar factory. The students heard and questioned: 
the head of the Labor Temple; a state factory in- 
spector; the secretary of the Consumers’ League; the 
secretary of the American Federation of Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers Unions. The group attended a 
Socialist street meeting, a Communist meeting at the 
opera house, and spent an afternoon at the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers. Two more items 
gave range and detail in the industrial picture. These 
were a housing trip and discussion with an architect 
who has a plan for improved housing, and a visit to a 
Negro codperative store. 

Under the plan for this year the group will live to- 
gether in a central place at nominal rates. 

Applications may be sent to Esther Croasdale, Box 
76, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is a likelihood that similar groups, working 
at some particular angle of the economic situation, 
may develop in Chicago under the Eastern Geneva 
Council of the Y. W. C. A., and in Los Angeles under 
a joint economic committee in the Asilomar Region. 


In Seattle a six-weeks’ seminar will meet again this 
year, with its first meeting approximately June 19. 
They will proceed along lines somewhat similar to last 
year’s successful experiment. Twenty-three men and 
women students of the University of Washington sum- 
mer session were enrolled for the seminar’s program 
of a detailed study of the Seattle Unemployed Citizen’s 
League—a remarkably successful project, organized 
by a group of Seattle unemployed in an effort to estab- 
lish a comprehensive program of self-help. The 
League grew in one year from one local of a few fami- 
lies to a league of twenty-two locals with 56,000 mem- 
bers, or about 20,000 families. 

At the seminar meetings the students met promi- 
nent leaders, including L. L. Bernard, President of the 
American Sociological Society; Professor Norman 
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Hayner of the University of Washington; I. F. Dix, 
President of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce; Fred 
Walker, Communist leader; C. W. Gilbreath, Central 
Relief Chairman of the Unemployed Citizen’s League. 

The University of Washington gives academic credit 
for work completed according to requirements. Apply 
to H. L. Seamans, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Concrete Internationalism 


With keen interest and a sense of partnership in the 
enterprise of building, Wesleyan (Conn.) students fol- 
low the work in China of an alumnus, Joseph Leech, ’99. 

At Chengtu in the western provinces of China, a 
modern university has been compounded out of the 
ingredients of a boys’ school, great hardship, in- 
finite faith, unfailing courage. For this project, 
known locally as Wesleyan-in-China, a substantial 
amount of money is raised on the campus. It is just 
a year since the university in Chengtu acquired a 
Ford ambulance, completely fitted, a much appreciated 
aid in the work of the Medical-Dental College. The 
ambulance was the gift of the Wesleyan students and 
faculty. The story of how the funds were raised is of 
interest. 

The committee in charge of the project, realizing 
that a definite objective would act as a stimulant to 
the interest of the student body, wrote to Dr. Leech, 
who promptly replied, requesting an ambulance. A 
sample ambulance, to cost $1,750, was brought to 
Wesleyan and placed before the chapel entrance while 
the students were inside hearing the story of the need 
in China. Chapel over, the students gathered about 
the vehicle, inspected the inscription on its banner: 
“Send me to West China.” The response was generous. 
By two o’clock that afternoon $1,100 had been sub- 
scribed by students and faculty, and the Wesleyan 
C. A. undertook to raise the balance. Transportation 
charges, cost of spare parts, and other extra financial 
items were supplied by Mr. Edsel Ford and other in- 
terested friends. The gift from America was most 
gratefully received. Writes the Hospital Board of 
the university: “The ambulance increases the oppor- 
tunities for service of the hospitals and their various 
staffs to a very marked extent over the whole province. 
It gives a broader basis to the applied field in our 
work of medical education.” 

A long list could be made of other colleges that have 
translated Christian internationalism into concrete 
form; thus: Magill-in-China, a project supported by 
Southern students with substantial gifts by Vander- 
bilt University, the University of Georgia and V. P. I.; 
Hoover-in-China, backed financially and spiritually by 
students of the Rocky Mountain Region; Egbert 
Hayes, representing in China the students of the Pa- 
cific Coast; Cornell-in-China; Dartmouth-in-China; 
Tech-in-Turkey; Princeton-in-Yenching. 


World Economic Conferences 


San Jose (Cal.). Taking the place of the Interna- 
tional Festival formerly an annual event sponsored by 
the Y. W. ©. A., the San Jose State College organized a 
World Economic Conference. A Student-Faculty Com- 
mittee was set up; the nations participating in the 
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conference were represented by a fraternity, club or 
other campus group. 
The scheme of the conference as finally worked out 


was something as follows: an introductory lecture by 
Paul Blanshard analyzing the world chaos and em- 
phasizing the need for social and economic planning; 
a “Plenary Session” addressed by Professor Paul Cad- 
man of the University of California who outlined the 
problems to be faced by the London Conference of 
next summer; a series of three Round Table Confer- 
ences on Problems of World Trade and Agriculture, 
Problems of World Finance, and World Monetary and 
Fiscal Problems led by Professor William H. Poytress 
of San Jose State Faculty, Professor T. H. Boggs, and 
Professor George W. Dowrie of Stanford University 
Faculty. Each Round Table Conference was divided 
into two sub-conferences which met for detailed dis- 
cussion after the leader had outlined the issues. The 
sub-conferences were attended by “delegates” from 
various campus organizations which represented dif- 
ferent nations of the world. “Delegates,” numbering 
between fifty and sixty, came from nine nations and 
the League of Nations, the latter being represented 
by the Social Science Faculty. Both students and fac- 
ulty participated as sub-chairmen. 

On the lighter side: a Registration Tea, in a setting 
of art objects from many lands, and War and Peace 
Posters made by the Art Department; an International 
Pageant in the Quadrangle portraying the folk life of 
the nations of the world; an International Banquet, 
the crowning event of the conference, at which rep- 
resentatives from the consulates in San Francisco 
were guest speakers. 

The students were keenly interested and attended 
each successive session. Townspeople in as large num- 
bers as could be admitted were present at the Plenary 
Session, held in the evening. 

Says Professor Poytress: “The values of such an 
enterprise cannot be overemphasized. The joint and 
congenial participation of students and faculty in a 
common project has untold value in itself; the neces- 
sity of putting oneself in another’s place, of breathing 
an alien air, of imagining oneself a representative of 
a foreign country was an experience never to be for- 
gotten: the appreciation of conflicting points of view 
and the clash of interests meant much not only for 
the participants but also for the onlookers; the In- 
ternational Banquet was an education in itself. 
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An International Pageant was 
part of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference pro- 


gram at San José 


“The ills of the world were diagnosed before our 
very eyes, the defects were probed, remedies were dis- 
cussed. A large body of students and visitors had 
secured, perhaps for the first time, a comprehensive 
view of world problems. Standing out clearly, above 
all things, was the realization of the stern necessity of 
the curtailing of a senseless economic nationalism and 
the development of international codperation if civili- 
zation is-to survive. And this will come more through 
the heart than through the head.” 


Dartmouth (N. H.). On April 14-16 Dartmouth is 
to be host for an intercollegiate economics conference 
of New England colleges. They are fortunate in hav- 
ing as speaker Edmund E. Day, Director for Social 
Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation and Hoover- 
appointed delegate to the commission on preparatory 
work for the London World Economic Conference 
which is to meet this summer. The Dartmouth con- 
ference is to be called a “World Model London Eco- 
nomic Conference” and in their plans they are attempt- 
ing to anticipate so far as is possible the happenings 
at the actual world parley. The agenda will be lim- 
ited to major economic problems, chiefly centering 
about the war debts. Colleges in the nearby states are 
invited to send delegates; it is announced that the 
success of the conference will be judged on the com- 
pleteness of preparation made by each delegation and 
on the faithfulness of the representation of each coun- 
try. The participating college groups will be rated in 
these respects. The Christian Association and the 
local Green International are codperating in calling the 
conference. 


At other points. World Economic Conferences are 
being held this spring at student centers at points 
distributed rather evenly across the country. Most of 
these conferences are intercollegiate events, bringing 
together students and faculty from a convenient ra- 
dius from the meeting place. As we go to press 
Kansas State Normal reports an estimated attendance 
of 250 for their forthcoming event, many of these 
delegates coming from a considerable distance. The 
Kansas committee announces itself as prepared to “ex- 
tend credit for registration fees and even to help the 
delegates find food and room expenses at the confer- 
ence. Smith College, Amherst, Bates and Barnard 
are in the midst of preparations. Word also comes that 
McGill University (Montreal) is adopting the plan. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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By the way, the secretary at McGill tells us he got 
the idea from an article in the INTERCOLLEGIAN de- 
scribing a World Economic Conference.) 
* 
High Spots 

Beans and Budgets. Once a week the Wesleyan 
Conn.) fraternities prefer beans to beefsteak, the net 
cash difference being turned over to the Unemployment 
Relief agencies. 

The Williams student body has subscribed a $2,000 
joan fund which is proving a boon to students whose 
personal funds have evaporated. A welfare committee 
concerns itself with the unemployed in and about 
Williamstown. 

Its direct loans restricted by budget to $275, the 
Wesleyan C. A. is finding other ways to be of service. 
It secured an unoccupied building on university prop- 
erty and placed in it a number of needy students who 
are living on a codperative basis, free of room rent. 
A student employment bureau, operated by the 
W. C. A. with increasing effectiveness, has placed 
many undergraduates in occasional and regular part- 
time employment. 

7 

February Nineteenth. At many student centers the 
Universal Day of Prayer was the opening or closing 

fa Week of Prayer. At Mount Union College (Ohio) 
the student body on successive days within a week 
had the opportunity to hear addresses by a Jewish 
rabbi, a Catholic priest, a Congregationalist pastor, a 
professor of theology, two Methodist ministers. At 
the University of Oregon an all-campus service of 
worship was sponsored by the Student Christian Coun- 

il (comprising two representatives of each religious 
organization on the campus; the sermon topic was 
“What Is An Adequate Faith for Today?” Quite gen- 
erally the Day was observed by special vespers, by 
interdenominational services, by sermons related to 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, and by ob- 
servances which demonstrated in various ways the 
inifying power of the Christian faith in a living God. 

a 

Freshmen Cabinet. University of North Dakota has 
a Freshman Cabinet out of which, normally, the strong- 
est members emerge as candidates for the upper cabi- 
net. Their discussion groups during the first semester 
dealt with subjects like “What I want to Get Out of 
College”: “What Gang Shall I Follow.” As projects, 
they underteok a vocational guidance program for 
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One Dollar 
Will Buy... 


A Library That 
@® Formerly Sold 
for Seven Dollars 


Prepared for the use of officers 
in a College Christian Association. 


Send a dollar and get this set of 
pamphlets. Size, 8%x11. A 
cloth-covered ring binder is in- 


cluded, FREE with every order 


for a set. 
TITLES 


How to Raise a Local Association Budget. 

How Student Associations May Deal with Social 
Issues. 

The Relation of the New Psychology to the Work 
of the Student Christian Associations. 

How Life May Become More Satisfying and Crea- 
tive for Students. 

How to Build a Program on a Local Campus. 

How Activities May Contribute to Christian Char- 
acter. 

How Tests May Aid and Evaluate Student Asso- 
ciation Work. 

How Christian Associations May Help Freshmen. 

How Campus Patterns May Be Helpfully Used 
or Modified. 

Our Guest Students. 

How Retreats May Enrich Lives and Improve 
Programs. 

How to Promote Forums with Resident Groups. 

How to Improve Vocational Guidance. 

How Faculty Advisers May Help. 

How to Make Use of Literature in the Association 
Program. 

How to Promote Intelligent Facing of the Pro- 
hibition Problem. 

Students and Disarmament. 

Student Groups for the Purpose of Understand- 
ing Jesus. 

Stimulating Student Interest in the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 

Christian World Education. 

How to Discover or Create the Group on the 
Campus Interested in the Christian Enterprise. 

How the Association May Codéperate Effectively 
with Other Agencies. 

Meetings in a College Christian Association. 


Nore: Only a few copies of some titles are on hand 
Orders will be filled as received 


Writes an experienced worker with students: 

“This material is the most effective and sci- 
entific help for local groups which has ever been 
provided in this or any other country.” 


Send $4 to 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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freshmen; this included securing as speakers various 
business and professional leaders. 
a 

Against Entrenched Power. The Public Committee 
on Power Utilities and Labor (Eliot White, Chairman; 
Francis A. Henson, Secretary) is waging a courageous 
fight, with the support of collegiate groups of the New 
York City universities, against the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. According to the record this utilities com- 
pany in 1931-32 increased its dividends forty per cent 
($3,000,000) and at the same time laid off 5,000 work- 
ers (40% of its working force). The complaint filed 
with the Public Service Commission shows that the 
company is saving $7,500,000 a year in wages, while 
its rates remain unchanged at an excessively high level. 
The committee is organizing the consumers to fight 
these rates by a voluntary curtailment of electric con- 
sumption—one item in this plan is a “Dine by Candle- 
light” campaign. Such a movement has nation-wide 
significance, for the utilities situation is practically 
identical across the country. 

The committee is carrying forward its work under 
a great financial handicap; the secretaries are render- 
ing volunteer service. Gifts will be appreciated and 
every cent will be used in advancement of the cause. 
Address: Francis A. Henson, 128 East 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

w 

Relief for Strikers. Miners in Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky are making a game fight against 
suppression and exploitation. Miners at work—most 
of them work part time—contribute one dollar from 
each pay to their relief fund; the women have organ- 
ized soup kitchens, remade old clothing, stretched every 
bean, every piece of cloth to its utmost. “At least ten 
thousand miners and their families in central Illinois 
are utterly dependent today,” says Mr. Thomas, “on 
the money and clothes the Emergency Committee can 
send within the next few weeks.” 

Quite true that in every college community there 
is suffering to be assuaged. But friendless miners, 
living in tent colonies under unspeakable living con- 
ditions (babies die in these colonies by the score) 
must have money and clothing if they are to continue 
their struggle. 

Send money and clothing at once to Room 1105, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. Make checks pay- 
able to Reinhold Niebuhr, or to Norman Thomas, or 
to The Emergency Committee for Strikers Relief. 
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An Economics Program for 
a Local Association 


Topay we have to call to our attention as students 
not merely conditions of which most of us are at 
least vaguely aware; we have to see in bold relief the 
fundamental issues involved, issues of human welfare. 
It is not enough to have shrewd opinions on these mat- 
ters; one must—and does, actively or passively—take 
sides. Addresses, forums, library lists, class-room 
talks, the college press—all these may be used to em- 
phasize the fact that college men and women ought to 
be interested, ought to take their stand. Question- 
naires, interest locaters, true-false tests, straw votes 
on specific proposals (compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, reflation, war debt reduction), will help to 
reveal the extent to which students are interested, do 
take sides, and furnish data for discussion groups. 

In reach of almost every college are rural or urban 
situations demonstrating (a) the slender security of 
prosperous times, (b) the tragedy of an economic 
crisis, (c) the tickling with which we weuld exorcise 
the demons of fear, hunger, exploitation. No student 
has any right to hold an academic opinion. Go to see 
slums, factories, mill villages, tenant farms. Become 
acquainted with workers, skilled and unskilled, organ- 
ized and unorganized, 

Before we study solutions not only must we be in 
possession of data; we must analyze and interpret 
our observations. What are the products and the by- 
products of competitive machines? How far are ex- 
panding employment and a rising standard of con- 
sumption dependent upon a geographically expanding 
market, under our present economic arrangements? 
How much progress must we make in distribution and 
in use, to capitalize properly our present capacity for 
production? Supposing an equal economic efficiency 
for them, compare the cultural, spiritual values of the 
ompetitive and the ccéperative drives, the possessive 
and the sharing motives. 

Probably a single committee is enough to plan the 
economic emphasis, provided the cabinet is really back 
of it. The committee will see its intimate relation to 
committees on worship, (see Hugh Moran’s article, 
in Christian Education, May, 1932) finances, student 
employment, race, international education, vocational 
guidance, meetings. It will suggest topics and plans to 
these committees. 

An institute on economic questions, campus or in- 
tercollegiate, should be arranged. (See Middle At- 
lantie Intercollegian, January, 1933, obtainable through 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN ). 

In planning study and discussion of proposed solu- 
tions, it is not enough to see each plan as a whole, 
though that of course is necessary. Nor must pan- 
aceas, such as “planning,” be allowed to pass current 
without further analysis. One planner is a fascist, 
one a socialist, one a communist. Similarly, the oppor- 
tunist, who calls himself a practical man, a realist, and 
who is willing to tinker as immediate expediency seems 
to dictate, may be moving toward exploitation or to- 
ward democracy, toward violence or toward under- 
standing. Be sure also to examine not only the 
“workability” of a solution, but also its “adaptability.” 
We dare not separate our thinking of goals from our 
thinking of next steps. CLAUDE D. NELSON. 


APRIL, 1933 


A Discussion Series 


THIS series of discussions at the Womans College 
of Alabama was sponsored by the Y. W. C. A. Those 
who made the addresses were in most cases faculty 
members. After the presentation of the subject a dis- 
cussion leader invited questions and contributions 
from the audience. The intensive plan of daily meet- 
ings has the effect of a markedly heightened interest 
and clearer understanding by the students participat- 
ing. 

Sunday: 

FACING UP TO THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS—- 
How is the crisis affecting college students? What 
are some of the values growing out of this crisis? 
What contribution can religion and the Church 
make? How is the present crisis related to the 
world situation? 


Monday: 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT CRISIS— 
What part did the following events play in bring- 
ing about the present economic situation: the 
industrial revolution; Treaty of Versailles; atti- 
tude of United States to League of Nations; de- 
pression of 1920-21; collapse of Florida in 1926; 
collapse of stock market in 1929; freezing of 
banks in 1930. 


Tuesday: 

THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS—What are the im- 
mediate remedies or solutions of the situation? 
What has already been accomplished? Where 
have we failed? What are the next steps? 

Wednesday: 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN RUSSIA—What is the 
strength and weakness of the present industrial 
system in Russia? What similarities do the co- 
Operative movement and trade unionism in Russia 
bear to such, movements in other countries? What 
values, if any, may Americans find in the Russian 
experiment? 

Thursday: 

THE RELIGION OF INEQUALITIES—Address by a rabbi, 

followed by forum discussion. 


For Reference and Study 


A GUIDE THROUGH CHAos—G. D. H. Cole. 

THE GIANT OF THE WESTERN WORLD—Hill and Miller. 

A PLANNED SocieETy—George Soule. 

Wuy RELIGION IS ANx1IouS—George A. Coe, article in 
the World Tomorrow, October, 5, 1932. 


TOWARD A NEw Economic Society—What students can 
do about it. (15c).* 


THE HUMAN PRICE OF COAL. Discussion outline. 40c.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT: A DISCUSSION OUTLINE. Harrison S. 
Elliott and others. 35c.* 


Our Economic LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 
90c.* 

Wuy ARE THERE RICH AND POOR PEOPLE? Five discus- 
sions. Recommended for freshmen. 25c.* 

CURRENT PERIODICALS: The Nation; The World To- 
morrow; The New Republic; The New Leader. 


* Order through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Seminary Foundation 


Scores of young men and women 
yearly come to Hartford to receive 
thorough preparation for Christian 


leadership, such as the ministry, edu- 
cational work and missionary service. 
Hartford’s wide appeal is based, among 
other things, on the fact that the 
school, ever since its inception ninety-nine years 
ago, has been a leader in the development of train- 
ing for religious work. The faculty of 35 represents 
many denominations. 

Whatever type of religious work interests you 
most, Hartford is equipped to provide just the train- 
ing you need. There are three schools on the same 
campus—Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Kennedy School of 
Missions. 

Hartford has had an honorable past of steady 
growth and high accomplishment. There is a sug- 
gestion of religious fervor and high scholarship in 
the Gothic dignity of the six beautiful buildings on 
the thirty-acre campus. Research made possible by 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 books and pam- 
phlets. Apartment buildings for married students 
and missionary families on furlough. Degree courses 
B.R.E., M.A., M.R.E., B.D., S.T.M., Ph.D. 

For information address dean of school in 
you are especially interested. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HARTFORD 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President 
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THE SHELTON 


49th STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Home Special 
of the Arrange- 
Famous ments for 
Swim Y.M.C.A. 
Pool Men 
FAIR PRICES 
Our appeal for more guests at the Shelton is not be 
cause our prices are so much lower than at other hotels 
our desire is to portray the advantages not obtainable at 
other houses; also to quicken the aspirations of peopl: 


to a better and more satisfying way of living. The atmos- 
phere of the Shelton is home-like; also it answers th« 
demand for respectability which our permanent guests ré 
gard as of utmost importance 


Room from $2.50 per day 


and $50.00 per month upward 

Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; gym- 
asium game rooms for bridge and backgammon; rool 
garden and solarium; library and lounge rooms. Bowling 


quash courts 


and cafeteria at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NON-RESIDENTS 


Combination Dinner and Swim $1.50---available to 
both women and men (suits included). 
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The Periscope 








A Sunday morning in April A cabin in the 
woods . . . The old and the new officers of the Chris- 
tian Association have been in retreat since Friday 
night. 


Now, breakfast over, begins the traditional cere- 
mony wherein the old officers take leave of the new. 
As the bus starts down the lane, soon to be lost to sight 
among the trees, the remaining members—keeping 
their custom—wander off in individual solitude for an 
hour of silence. 


NEWCOMBE (the new President) finds a friendly 
pine tree; braces his back against its trunk, stretches 
his legs—and his vision, and lets himself muse 


“A man’s size job, this is going to be 
did I let myself get into it? 
much time next year 
I’ve got to do . Yet 
to it . Wilkins said so . And I think I under- 
stand . what he means But what’s a Chris- 
tian Association supposed to stand for, anyhow? 
What is its job? Leaven, the Dean said 
always been a great moral leavening power on the 
campus . Yes but are we that much better 
than the crowd? Am I any better? 

And yet, the job did something to Wilkins this past 
year . . . Kind of brought something out of him . 
Maybe that’s the way the thing works . if a fellow 
takes it seriously . and humbly . Too late now 
to get out, anyhow . Got to go ahead with it 

Only I wish it didn’t make you feel quite so 
much . as though your neck was in a yoke . 


Why 
. It’s going to take too 
with all the other things 
there is something real 


“Religion has changed since my Freshman vear . 
It is as the Dean said . like leaven but its 
more than that now too But why does 
it . . . have to be tied up with such things as 
economic justice . . . and war. . . and race attitudes 
. I wonder? . . . Yet how can it stay out of them? 
. With the old world on its side as it is just 
now And yet, what do we know about these 
things here on the campus breadlines the 
profit system class consciousness and the 
rest? Nothing like that on the campus 
Breadlines I wonder what it feels like . . . to 
be in a breadline? Are some college graduates 
in them? . But what can we do about it . after 
all? Leaven, the Dean said leaven 
and breadlines Maybe they do go together 
or ought not to when religion’s real . “a 


A bluebird alights on a log near by. The breeze in 
the pine overhead stirs the Sabbath stillness. Then 
the bell back at the cabin tolls, calling him back to the 
others. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


$0 MANY of us said unfavorable things about Roose- 
velt and the Democrats during the campaign and after 
that I am going to begin this page by setting down 
the good things which can be said about the new ad- 
ministration. I make no attempt to balance them with 
the unpromising signs. 

1. The Hearst influence which idealists feared 
more than anything else has not proved to be a menace. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to think that 
the best elements of the Stimson foreign policy will be 
continued. The Secretary of State is noted for his low 
tariff views and his general competence and reason- 
ableness. 

2. There is more hope of the recognition of Russia 
than there has been at any time since the Russian 
revolution. 


3. Roosevelt’s economic philosophy seems to be in 
line with the economic realities and in sharp contrast 
with Mr. Hoover’s unbending loyalty to American in- 
dividualism. Roosevelt seems to see clearly that we 
need far-reaching social control, that we live in an 
economy of plenty and must therefore discard some 
of the sacred economic principles which are the prod- 
uct of an economy of scarcity, that our economic 
system cannot function without a more equal distribu- 
tion of purchasing power. If he should succeed in 
getting these three ideas into the minds of the Ameri- 
can people by both teaching and example he would do 
much to prepare America for more radical economic 
change than he himself contemplates. 

4. The Cabinet contains several progressives and 

very few of the extreme stand-patters to whom we are 
accustomed. Walter Lippman made the significant re- 
mark that a high percentage of the members of this 
Cabinet have at one time or another suffered for their 
convictions. In that connection it is instructive to note 
that the Secretary of State was howled down for his 
dry views at the Chicago convention. 
». Amcng those who are close to Roosevelt are such 
progressives as Felix Frankfurter, Professor Tug- 
well, Senators Cutting and Norris. At least Roose- 
velt will have a chance to know the truth whether or 
not he has the courage or power to act on it. 


6. The project for the development of the Tennessee 
Valley which is part of Roosevelt’s plan for reconstruc- 
tion is the first direct attack on a large scale upon 
the problem of putting men to work. The policy of 
helping the unemployed chiefly through extending 
credit to banks and railroads may be superseded by 
this direct method if Roosevelt has his way. That 
will be an enormous advance in the immediate situa- 
tion as well as in the preparation of the American 
people for a more socialized economic system. 

7. We can expect less grudging federal relief meas- 
ures. The sponsors of federal relief such as Wagner 
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and LaFollette are now friends rather than enemies of 
the administration. 


8. It will no longer be the administration’s policy 
during the first years, at least, to keep people from fac- 
ing realities. It is not to its interest to minimize the 
seriousness of the problem or to blame Europe for the 
depression. Miss Perkins has always corrected the 
Republican administration’s figures about unemploy- 
ment as being too optimistic. She promises now to 
furnish accurate statistics. Since she is not a poli- 
tician but a professional social worker of the highest 
integrity she can be counted on to do it. Roosevelt 
in his inaugural speech made special mention of the 
appalling wage scales which we now have. 


9. Roosevelt seems to be a growing man. Critics 
who once spoke only of his soft amiability now speak 
of his bold spirit. If ever circumstances have made 
the man there is hope that they will do so in this case. 
I hope that radical critics will give him a chance and 
not forever bring up this or that thing which he has 
done or left undone in his past career. 


§T IS often said that the country now is in for a 
period of fascism. The President’s assumption of 
war-time powers and his threat to Congress that if 
they do not coédperate with his program he will seek 
broad executive powers will be regarded as the first 
step in this fascist direction. I have always thought 
that this use of the word fascism by my friends in 
connection with American developments was most un- 
fortunate. Fascism suggests a composite picture of 
Hitler and Mussolini, an irresponsible dictatorship 
upon which no future check is provided, a wild nation- 
alism, contempt for all the results of democratic liber- 
alism such as freedom of speech and the press. 


If Roosevelt does gain unusual powers for dealing 
with this crisis he will never be an irresponsible dic- 
tator. You cannot muzzle the United States Senate 
for long and his own friends would be the hardest of 
all to muzzle. At the end of four years there would 
be a check upon his power. Under these circumstances 
fascism would be so different from what we usually 
mean by it that it confuses the issue to use the word. 

My chief criticism of our present prospects is that 
Roosevelt will find it much easier to get reforms which 
will help the very large middle class groups, protecting 
them against the Insulls and Mitchells, than he will 
to do as much for the workers. It is not a matter of 
his intentions but rather of what is possible under the 
capitalistic system. To absorb the millions of unem- 
ployed into industry and to reverse the ruinous and 
cruel wage-cutting process and to give the workers 
security will require vaster changes in the economic 
system than Mr. Roosevelt and his friends believe 
necessary or possible. 
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EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By 
Scribner. $2.00. 

It is embarrassing for one schooled abroad in read- 
ing, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic, plus a little Latin and less 
Greek, to review this book. He never heard of “civ- 
ics” until he settled in the U. S. A. Even now, like a 
stout Cortez he stands staring at salutes-to-the-flag, 
grass-cops, traffic-light-officers, “with a wild surmise.” 
George A. Coe seems to have stared too, but he did it 
so intelligently that he wrote this book. 

It is more than interesting reading. At times there 
is almost an evangelical flavor about the “delivery,” 
e.g., the closing sentence of the book: “The stern 
call to patriotism today is a call repentantly to iden- 
tify ourselves, as citizens, with the existing economic 
injustice and futility, and then to form a coéperative 
commonwealth that shall express, as the political final- 
ity, the value of persons.” It heralds a semi-apocalyp- 
tic hope—a new America, not let down from Heaven, 
but built up on earth through educating for citizen- 
ship, to take the place of this. glaikit whirl which we 
call “My-Country-Right-or-Wrong.” Incidentally, in 
the concluding chapters there is an interesting piece 
of eisegesis on that last phrase. 

It seems to me, in my ignorance, that the author 
expects too much intelligence from both teacher and 
pupil. Dr. Coe gives figures which may be said to 
prove that the primary problem is the education of the 
teacher. And, having been transformed into a good 
instructor, woe betide him or her! Socrates usually 
finds his place not in the educational routine, but on 
the outside of a cup of hemlock. Yet, probably it is 
expedient that one die for the people in each generation 
and in each school system. There is a “call” here to 
budding teachers. 


George A. Coe. 


There are many points for discussion: 

1. Education, or propaganda, which? I fear that 
the danger which threatens the “educator” is that he 
may find his walking the via media has been meta- 
morphosed into sitting on the fence. 

2. Generalizations, or specific incidents? The clergy 
do battle under these standards, some with good argu- 
ments and some with true arguments. 

3. Does the State possess ethical sovereignty? Pro- 
fessor Macintosh of Yale and several other aliens would 
be glad to know the younger generation’s decision on 
this. 

The book should prove a. stimulus to those of us 
who mean to be teachers, preachers, students, parents, 
and the major relatives. It is “easy reading,” but the 
thought is not easily grasped. Dr. Coe (p. 28) writes: 
“It is food plus exercise that makes muscles grow.” 
The exercise here must be discussion, the sublimated 
bull-session. The book requires a bovine response, a 
thorough chewing of the cud. In fact, as a three- 
course-meal-for-a-month, I suggest: Straight and 
Crooked Thinking—R. H. Thouless; Moral Man and 
Immoral Society—Reinhold Niebuhr; Educating for 
Citizenship—George A. Coe. They form one meal, 
bovine fashion. 

JAS. T. CLELAND. 
ime 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION TO SOCIAL WoRK. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Columbia University Pregs. 
$2.00. 

Religion as a cause of personal maladjustment and 
social conservatism, yet as a unique resource for ef- 
fective personal living and social change—this is the 
paradoxical analysis which Reinhold Niebuhr pre- 
sents. Those who have read Does Civilization Need 
Religion and Moral Man and Immoral Society will 
find nothing very new in this series of lectures de- 
livered at the New York School of Social Work; but 
they will find here a concise and well-organized state- 
ment of the points of view elaborated in his other 
books, together with a valuable historical survey of the 
relation of religion to social work. Like all of Nie- 
buhr’s writings, there is not a dull chapter in this 
little book and some pages fairly sparkle with bril- 
liant observations and prophetic insights. 

PAUL M. LIMBERT. 

New College. 

é 

RELIGION IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Edited by 

Boyd Edwards and Harold B. Ingalls. National 

Council of Student Christian Associations. $1.75. 

The meeting of headmasters and masters at Atlantic 
City in October was a significant event. Religion in 
the Preparatory Schools is an excellently edited com- 
plete report of the conference. Here are found the 
addresses of Rufus M. Jones, Clarence A. Barbour, 
Francis B. Sayre, Thomas Wesley Graham, William 
Mather Lewis, Roger W. Swetland, Elliott Speer, and 
Luther A. Weigle. The pre-conference papers, the 
comments of four recent graduates, the digest of the 
discussions, and “impressions” by some who attended 
are included. For laymen it provides splendid material 
for thoughtful reading; it would do fathers and moth- 
ers a world of good to know how seriously these mas- 
ters wrestle with philosophical and human problems. 
For the professional leader and the college student 
it is likewise significant. 

Do the discussions show, as one leader asserts, that 
some of these masters have only a remote contact with 
the real queries of youth? Or do the experiences re- 
ported indicate that a good balance is struck between 
the meditation of the study and the fellowship of the 
common room? Do the questions raised prove that 
preparatory schools are concerned with the philosophy 
of religion and with the best possible programs of 
personal guidance, but that the reconstruction of 
society is not adequately emphasized as a part of the 
religious program? To such questions, readers may 
not give identical answers. HARRY THOMAS STOCK. 

a 


SEEING OURSELVES THROUGH RussIA. Edited by Henry 
T. Hodgkin. Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Ince. $1.25. 

Spinoza writes in the second book of the Ethics that 
truth, “just as light, reveals itself and darkness also.” 
Convinced of the accuracy of this, here is a penetrat- 
ing little book that fearlessly focuses the truth of 
contemporary Russian experiments with property, s0- 
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cial equality, labor motivation, treatment of crime, 
the family, religion, upon our own existing treatment 
of these institutions. The result is fresh insight into 
destructive and valuable elements in our own situa- 
tion. The book is the first publication of Pendle Hill, 
the New Quaker school for graduate research in re- 
ligion. It is the result of an intensive year of study 
of the available literature on present-day Russia by a 
seminar group under the direction of Dr. Harry T. 
Hodgkin. The chapters on these different problems 
are clearly written and bear the mark of having been 
reduced to the essential factors by the sustained criti- 
cism of the group. 

In addition to interesting the general reader who 
would be informed on the implications of these ex- 
periments for our situation, the book, well equipped 
with references as it is, should prove invaluable for 
study groups who would undertake a constructive sur- 
vey of the great Russian experiment. 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE. 
Haverford College. 


& 
ALCOHOL AND MAN. By Haven Emerson, M.D., and 
Associates. Macmillan. $3.50. 


This well-printed volume of 451 pages consists of 
a series of articles by more than a score of writers 
who for years have given careful study to the subject. 
It is a thorough, impartial, scientific discussion of 
alcohol as it affects the health and efficiency of man- 
kind. The results of painstaking and long-continued 
tests on laboratory animals and human beings are 
given. There are tables giving the relationship of 
drinking to longevity and cirrhosis of the liver; in- 
cluded is the experience of one great life insurance 


company. A certain amount of repetition is present; 
this, however, is to be expected in a work of this 
character. 


The genera! conclusion seems to be that alcohol is 
a habit-forming narcotic drug; that it has some food 
value, but is not really good food; that it is generally 
a depressant to the muscular, circulatory and nervous 
systems; that in the form of beverages it may pos- 
sibly be helpful in old age and some kinds of illness, 
but that it is being recommended less and less by the 
best physicians. The book, admirable in its thorough- 
ness and unbiased presentation of facts, merits the 
study of those interested in the subject. 

WILLIAM VAN VALVAH HAyEs, M.D. 


i] 
JOHN DAY PAMPHLETS. 25c each. 

It seems that we are in for a revival of the vogue of 
the pamphlet. The John Day Company is making 
available an excellent series, by authoritative writers. 
Out of a possible twenty-five (including as writers 
Stuart Chase, Pearl Buck, Gilbert Seldes, Albert Ein- 
stein, Hendrik Willem van Loon) we select six which 
deal ably with current questions of social import: 

DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW SOCIAL ORDER?- 
George S. Counts. 

NOTES ON THE CRISIS—Walter Lippmann. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE—Now?—H. G. Wells. 

THE MYTH OF RUGGED AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 
—Charles A. Beard. 

THE SOCIALIST CURE FOR A SICK SOCIETY—Nor- 
man Thomas. 

A STRIKELESS INDUSTRY—M. H. Hedges. 
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THE NEVER FAILING LIGHT 
By James H. Franklin 


© © Foreign Secretary American Baptist]Foreign Mission Society 
For those who are trying to rethink missions this 
book offers a rewarding appraisal of present con- 


ditions. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, June 15 


CRAFTSMEN ALL: FELLOW-WORKERS 
IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 
By Edward Shillito 
of the London Missionary Society 
Sketches of distinguished Christians in the churches 
of the Orient and Africa. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, Ready 


GOD’S CANDLELIGHTS 
By Mabel Shaw 
Missionary in Africa 
\ charming bit of literature which makes delightful 
reading. Gives a vivid picture of the life of African 
girls. Cloth $1.00, Ready 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AMERICA 
By Hugh T. Kerr 
Minister of Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh 
Through many thrilling illustrations this volume 
shows the power of the Gospel to transform lives and 
renew society. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, May 25 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY IN 
AMERICA 
By Alva W. Taylor 
Professor of Social Ethics, Vanderbilt University 
A timely discussion of some of the most vital issues 
confronting the church in its relations to industry. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, May 25 


BUILDERS OF A NEW WORLD 


By Robert Merrill Bartlett 
Author of ““The Great Empire of Silence’’ 
A book developed principally through studies of 
great personalities in America and in other lands. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, May 25 


SO THIS IS MISSIONS 
By Harry Thomas Stock 


Young People’s Secretary Congregational Education Society 
A young people’s course for six sessions, furnishing 
discussion topics and source material, 
Paper 35 cents, May 20 
TODAY’S YOUTH AND seer 
WORLD 
By Stanley High 


Minister, Journalist, Radio Preacher 
Built on discussions with the young people of his 
own church. Considers a multitude of vital topies. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents, May 15 


HOW FAR TO THE NEAREST DOCTOR 
By Edward M. Dodd, M.D. 


Medical Director, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A 
Stories of medical missions around the world. Full 
of interest. 


Cloth $1.00; paper 75 cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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As Balanced Rations for New Officers, I recommend: 


The Basic Message and Central Task of the Student 
Christian Association—David R. Porter. A clear an- 
alysis of the unique function of the Christian minority 
in the midst of present conditions on the campus and 
in the world. (15c.) 


In Quest of Life’s Meaning—Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen. For those who are looking for a tenable, sus- 
taining and empowering Christian faith. ($1.00.) 


Letters of Maxwell Chaplin—George Stewart. Not 
a biography, but the simple letters of a Princeton 
fellow whom his friends called “a Christian leader.” 
$1.25. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Chaplin I am glad to 
be able to offer complimentary copies of this notable 
“life” to any undergraduate who is especially inter- 
ested in making his Christian leadership more effec- 
tive. Though the supply is quite limited I trust there 
may be many requests. Latecomers may need to form 
a round-robin library. 


I wish I could sit in on a session where a new cab- 
inet had read Bruce Curry’s article (p. 183) aloud to- 
gether and could hear their discussion of it. 

s 

Out in California they have just held a conference 
of unemployed college graduates, which reminds me 
of some very pointed remarks of Professor Raymond 
Leslie Buell anent the necessity of college students 
recognizing the fact that the day of extreme individ- 
ual acquisitiveness is at an end, that college students 
need to heed that fact in planning and preparing for 
their life work. 


The news of Dr. James Yard’s retirement by North- 
western University is disquieting. His leadership as 
Director of Religious activities for the past five years 
has been enlightened, courageous, coéperative. It is 
but natural that during the hysteria of the ante- 
holiday period he should have been considered unsafe 
by certain groups nervous at the instability of the 
Status quo, 


The Central Field Council is sponsoring a new idea 
in conferences to be held during the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Each conference will be one week in length 
and will combine visits to the exposition with interpre- 
tive addresses and discussions. Participation, I un- 
derstand, is open to students and professors from all 
parts of the United States or from abroad. 

Eg 

One of my correspondents asks if we cannot arrange 
o have an article on the necessity of violence “in 
effecting a new social order.” She finds many groups 
advocating and justifying violence; but questions its 
ultimate effectiveness as well as its validity for a 
disciple of Jesus. That, it seems to me is a sharp and 


; 
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timely question which I shall do my best to get illum. 
nated (if not settled!) in an early issue. What do 
others of my friends think about it? 


I reprint the following quotation from a Cincinnati 
paper as a testimony to countless Student Movers who 
are carrying their Christian loyalty into daily action: 

As Welfare Director, he [Fred K. Hoehler] stood in 
the presence of an increasing tragedy and was not fright- 
ened. He went about organizing against hunger and 
privation. He built an institution for relief. But not so 
much because he has been efficient but because he has 
been humane is he to be praised. His head was cool but 
his heart never chilled as is true of some who in the pro- 
fession of charity come to regard the poor as “cases” 
stored in a filing cabinet. For him no cold statistical 
Christ. It is to be guessed that he despises charity; for, 
while dispensing charity, he looks to the time of justice, 


Worth pondering are the facts recently published on 
the stability of the church. During the past three 
years one in every six banks closed. One in every 
twenty-two business and industrial concerns went into 
bankruptcy; yet only one in 2,344 churches shut its 
doors. For one thing, it is precisely at periods of 
greatest material uncertainty that the message and 
mission of the church, imperfect and uncourageous ag 
frequently it is, is most appreciated and needed; not, 
I hasten to add, as an anodyne but as a reminder of 
true and eternal values. 

o 


My congratulations to Nebraska Wesleyan which in 
a year when some institutions are raising fees has 
abolished all library, laboratory, book and activity fees 
and is opening a student dining room where the under- 
graduate may eat for $45.00 a semester. (This is not 
a paid advertisement.) 
* 


I see that the N. S. F. A. is reviving the National 
Student Mirror, as a medium not of news but of opin- 
ion and discussion of subjects of national and inter- 
national importance. The plan and its leadership merit 
support. 

a 


We need more of the kind of courage displayed by 
the five men at Syracuse who left a final exam as a 
demonstration of their refusal to compete against 
cribbing; that is the kind of thing which makes new 
traditions. I prophesy that honesty will be more re- 
spected thereabouts. 

a 


This notice appeared on the bulletin board at Cal. 
Tech: 

“More men MUST run for office. It’s your stu- 
dent body—-You pay $11.00 a year to finance it! 
Stir yourself and put good men in office.” 

I wonder if they did. 
THE WAYFARER. 
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